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Praise—intelligent, critical, persistent, sympathetic — 
praise—is the most powerful tool in the hands of a skillful — 
teacher—C. C. Cotmer, é 

From the News Letter of the Technical Institute, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., quoted in the Pennsylvania School Journal, — 
January, 1944, page 136. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Anatomy of Peace 


Emery Reeves has a book, by name The Anat- 
omy of Peace,’ on the fundamentals of peace. It 
is recommended in the following terms by the 
authors of ‘““The Open Letter to the American 
People” which was published on page 74 of the 
November PHI DELTA KAPPAN: 

It happens that at this anxious moment of our 
history a small book has been published, a very 
important book, which expresses clearly and simply 
what so many of us have been thinking. That book 
is The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reeves. We 
urge American men and women to read this book, 
to think about its conclusions, to discuss it with 
neighbors and friends, privately and publicly. A 
few weeks ago these ideas seemed important but 
perhaps reachable in the future. In the new reality 
of atomic warfare they are of immediate urgent 
necessity, unless civilization is determined on 
suicide. 

That paragraph was left out of the letter as pub- 

-lished in the PHt DELTA KaPPAN partly because 
we expected to try to reproduce it with sections of 
the book in a later issue. That has been done mean- 
while in the Reader’s Digest for January, and so 
has been made available to most of our readers. 

The thesis of the book is found in the following: 

Wars between groups of men forming social 
units always take place when these units—tribes, 
dynasties, churches, cities, nations—exercise un- 
restricted sovereign power. 

Wars between these social units cease the mo- 
ment sovereign power is transferred from them to a 
larger or higher unit.? 

He therefore recommends as the way to peace 
the integration of the scattered and conflicting na- 
tional sovereignties into one unified higher sov- 
ereignty, capable of creating a legal order within 
which all peoples may enjoy equal security, equal 
obligations and equal rights under law. 

The aspirations of the people for better educa- 
tion, better housing, better medical care and social 
security are indefinitely postponed by recurrent 
war. Higher living standards for all men wait 
upon the achievement of peace. 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, 1945, at $2.00. 
oe quoted in the Reader's Digest, January, 1946, page 
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We invite your attention to the logic of Emery 
Reeves’ argument in The Anatomy of Peace. It is 
unreasonable to expect order and peace between 
conflicting sovereignties. 


The Individual Under the State 


It seems to us also that we have much to learn 


. from the experience of the thirteen sovereign 


states which got together to form the United 
States. An editorial, “Did Wisdom Die in 1787?” 
in the Saturday Evening Post, December 29, 1945, 
had the following to say: 


The construction of a world federation—if we 
manage to draw one up before human society is 
liquidated by a combination of stupidity and 
atomic fission—will have to modify the Dumbarton 
Oaks-League of Nations theory by the assumption 
of certain powers, not over sovereign states, but 
over individual citizens of all member nations. 
The idea ought not to seem strange to Americans. 
Delegation to a central authority of powers over 
citizens is the principle on which our Federal Union 
rests. 

As is shown in James Madison’s Notes on the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, the founding 
fathers considered a union of states in which the 
central authority would have power to crack down 
on recalcitrant states. But as Madison reflected on 
the use of force, the more he doubted “the practi- 
cability, the justice and the efficacy of it when ap- 
plied to people collectively and not individually.” 
The use of force against a recalcitrant state would 
“look more like a declaration of war than an in- 
fliction of punishment, and would probably be con- 
sidered by the party attacked as a dissolution of 
all previous compacts by which it might be bound.” 
That ended consideration of the proposal to coerce 
states as such, and greased the ways for the “Vir- 
ginia plan” for a system of divided powers. 


It was hard experience in the federation before 
the adoption of the Constitution that gave them 
this wisdom. State officers had refused pointblank 
to enforce the decrees of the Congress. The ap- 
pointment of a federal marshal to arrest a given 
man, instead of the necessity of declaring war on 
a state to achieve the same purpose, vastly eases 
the processes of government. 

Incidents of the year past further illustrate the 
point. More than once last year sheriffs and gover- 
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nors of states refused to honor extradition papers 
from other states within the United States. 

It was hard necessity which drove the sovereign 
states together in 1787. A sterner necessity drives 
us today. 


Citizenship 


I am a citizen of the United States because I am 
a citizen of Ward 2, city of Magnolia, county of 
Pike, state of Mississippi. 

I can become a citizen of the United States only 
by gaining citizenship in some unit in some state. 
The best thing about my citizenship in my home 
town is that it gives me citizenship in the United 
States. 

Does it detract from my pride in my home-town 
citizenship because it has a larger citizenship? 
No, I am a better citizen in my home town if I 
rejoice in my citizenship in the nation. 

I am just moved. I am made welcome in the 
village of Homewood, county of Cook, state of 
Illinois, because I am a citizen of the United States. 

My citizenship in the United States will be the 
more valuable to me when it brings to me a citizen- 
ship in the United Nations. Just as I cherish my 
home-town citizenship the more because it brings 
me citizenship in the nation, so shall I be the 
more patriotic, the more in love with my coun- 
try, for its larger citizenship in the United Na- 
tions.—R.L.H. 


Let Us Get the Facts 


We have seen somewhere the statement that 
two millions of dollars were spent by Nazi agents 
in our country in the promotion of Nazi ideals. 
They advocated totalitarianism. They sought to 
stir up racial and religious strife, to raise doubt and 
distrust of the agencies of our government such as 
the Congress, the President, the Army. 

In the book, Mein Kampf, Herr Hitler laid out 
his plans to divide and conquer his foes. He 
thought the United States would be easy, for 
already were there not so many divisive factions— 
political, racial, sectional, sectarian—that it would 
take little effort to inflame us into bloody civil war? 
So engaged, he might write us off as powerless 
against him. He followed so well in other matters 
the plans outlined in Mein Kampf that it is reason- 
able to expect him to do the same in his campaign 


against us, long before any declaration of war. 
We would expect him to invest more than two mil- 
lion dollars in that campaign. 

Any man in the school business has seen what 
a moment's careless whisper can do. Imagine what 
two million dollars’ worth of time could do in 
creating strife and confusion! 

Your editor would like to know if it would be 
possible to trace through the records in Germany 
the places where such money was spent in the 
United States? 

It seems to us reasonable that such efforts would 
be aimed first at production centers. It seems to us 
a reasonable hypothesis to think that racial disturb- 
ances in such centers as Detroit, Gary, Chicago, 
might be fruits of such efforts. It seems to us 
reasonable to expect that many of the seeds thus 
sown may yet be expected to bear fruit in violence 
and pain. Perhaps protective measures could be 
undertaken if all the facts can be brought to light. 
And we should be well warned that constructive 
work takes longer than the work of destruction. 


Service Overseas 


We pass on news from Brother M. O. Williams, 
currently with the Methodist Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

We are seeking persons who wish to enter foreign work 
as a career. We feel it is essential that the teacher know 
well the language and the culture of the people he will 
serve. In some cases we can use teachers for short-term 
service on a three-year contract basis. There are openings for 
such service in Latin America, Southern Rhodesia, and for 
single men English teachers in China. . . . the Chinese 
government has recently requested qualified missionaries for 
part-time supervision for the teaching of English in govern- 
ment high schools and colleges. 

He incloses a sample listing of needed teachers 
and educational supervisors for schools in Argen- 
tina, the Belgian Congo, Brazil, China, Costa Rica, 
India, Japan, and Rhodesia, for kindergartens, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and colleges. The 
spots require training ranging from the bachelor’s 
to the doctorate, in a great variety of subject fields. 
The age limits are 24 to 33 years. 

Other churches have like needs, offering like 
opportunities for service. I was interested lately to 
hear of a young man who said he had been over- 
seas for destruction, now he wanted to go for con- 
struction. The way is open for the career of serv- 


ice overseas. 
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Teachers Have a Debt to Pay 


By HENRY KLONOWER 


E TEACHERS have a debt to pay. Millions of 

men and women have sacrificed that this 
war might end. The casualties in human lives will 
rise to millions. The loss in materials is incalcu- 
lable. But the ideal of a universal brotherhood has 
been salvaged from the wreck of life and ma- 
terial things. Time alone will disclose other gains 
in human relationships. These gains must not be 
lost at the beachhead. Teachers must so influence 
each generation that the eternal foundation for 
survival is preserved. This we owe the dead. The 
debt must be recognized. 

The rising generation must know what has been 
done for them by the generation soon to pass into 
oblivion. The children we teach are our descend- 
ants; they will soon be ancestors to a new genera- 
tion. Successful transmission of ideals from one 
generation to another is an educational task of 
huge proportion. The ideals inculcated in children 
determine the conduct of a nation. That conduct 
is the product of the teachers’ efforts. The re- 
sponsibility can no longer be shifted to others. 
Wars begin in the classrooms and end on the bat- 
tlefield. War is a tail-end product. 

The acceptance of a pattern of conduct is due 
entirely to the willingness of a people to accept the 
pattern. The willingness to accept serfdom for 
freedom is attributable to an attitude of mind. At- 
titudes are created in the classrooms of a nation. 
Leaders without followers leave a cause hopeless. 
Without followers, there cannot be leaders. The 
American Teacher has a grave responsibility in this 
evolving era. Teachers the world round share this 
responsibility. Treaties are made by the present 
generation; they are lived by the next generation, 
and the next, and the next, and the next genera- 
tion. Attitudes of mind determine survival. 

Children must be so taught that the seeds of 
racial and class hatred shall never find fertile soil. 
Economic ills, political catastrophies, and clashes 
between classes find their beginnings in the indi- 
vidual mind. The mass mind is dangerous unless 
its component parts are intellectually free. This 


* Henry Klonower is Director, Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


is the task of the teacher—to free the child through 
truth and the eternal disciplines essential to toler- 
ant understanding. 

The child is the important element in every 
school situation. This is asserted without any 
effort to underestimate the importance of ade- 
quate building facilities, or the development of 
rich programs of studies. Laboratory facilities are 
necessary and textbooks are indispensable but all 
of these facilities are dependent entirely for their 
effectiveness on the guiding hand of an inspiring 
teacher. There can never be too many inspiring 
teachers. 

The strength of a nation rests primarily in 
the strength of its moral character. Fighting men 
with a righteous cause, adequately supplied with 
weapons of war, are unconquerable. So it is with 
the average citizen when armed with deeply rooted 
character traits. 

On the teacher rests the responsibility for the 
development of character, intelligence, and ap- 
preciations in the young people the world round, 
especially so in America where the teacher still en- 
joys the right to think freely, to explore areas of 
human knowledge, and to develop the power of 
judgment which has been denied to thousands of 
teachers elsewhere. While it is as true today as it 
was a thousand years ago—teachers must be the 
masters of their subjects, the new and continuously 
emerging fact is that teachers are becoming more 
fully cognizant of the spiritual and moral character 
of the child. 

The teacher’s opportunities are limitless. The 
intellectual heritage is to be defended. The on- 
coming generation must acquire those internal dis- 
ciplines essential for right living. 
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A Prereq uisite to Peace 


By CHARLES H. SCHUTTER 


E CANNOT have world peace, or good will 
\4 among all men and all nations, unless truth- 
ful histories and truthful accounts of the origins of 
World War I and World War II are published. 
One of the greatest barriers to a desire for friend- 
ship and cooperation with all nations is the belief 
that the enemy nations deserve all the blame for 
the war and alleged atrocities. 

We have had different enemies in different 
wars. In World War I, the Japanese were our lit- 
tle brown brothers. In the last war they were 
something else. Italy was our friend in World 
War I, an enemy in the first part of World War 
II, but our friend again at the end of this war. 
Germany, enemy in both wars, gets the blame. 

In September, 1919, the late President Wilson 
gave his opinion as to the cause of the war which 
ended in 1918: 

Who does not know that the seed of war in the 
modern world is industrial and commercial 
rivalry? The war (1914-1918) was a commercial 
and industrial war. 


Practically all historians and statesmen take the 
view, in their pronouncements since 1930 or 
thereabouts, that the Versailles Treaty was unwise 
and unjust. On October 3, 1938, the Rt. Hon. 
Clement R. Attlee (present Prime Minister of 
Great Britain) stated:? 


I want a real conference, a peace conference to 
which people will not come merely to rattle the 
sabre. I want a peace conference which will en- 
deavor to deal with the causes of war that are af- 
fecting this world, the wrongs of the Versailles 
Treaty, the wrongs of minorities, to deal with the 
colonial question, to deal with the question of raw 
materials, to deal, above all, with the great eco- 
nomic question, the condition-of-the-people ques- 
tion... . 


Or hear the Hon. T. Magnay, who said in the 
British House of Commons, on October 5, 1938:3 


* Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, Fifth Series, Vol. 
339, col. 91. Quotation from Rt. Hon. G. Lansbury, Oct. 3, 
1918. 

* Ibid., col. 66. 

* Tbid., col. 421. 





* Charles H. Schutter is a teacher in the Stein- 
metz High School, Chicago, Illinois. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


While I agree with many of the speeches made 
regarding the grave injustices and the inhumanities 
of the German people in regard to what they are 
pleased to call alien races, never let it be forgotten 
that Germany never had fair play in the Versailles 
Treaty. It was an unclean peace. She was never 
allowed to have customs relations with Austria. 

Injustices have to be paid for. This is a moral 
universe, and I know full well that if I do a 
mean or shabby thing, my sin will find me out. 
That is the immutable law of God’s universe. . . . 


Discussing the causes of the war in the British 
House of Commons, the Hon. J. McGovern said 
on October 3, 1939:4 


From my angle . . . it is a war between Britain 
and France, which have tremendous imperial 
power and resources, which have raw materials, 
which have Empires, and which have yellow, 
white, and black slaves who work at very low pit- 
ances, and from whom tremendous profits are 
wrung, and Hitler, a rising Imperialist power, Italy, 
and Japan, the younger nations growing up. They 
want empires, and if they want and believe in 
Empires, they are as much entitled to believe in 
them as you are. 


So much for the causes of war. Now that it is 
over, let us not make the mistakes of that other 
time, and create hotbeds of hatred and misery. Let 
us make an honest, fair, sensible peace, in which 
every nation can obtain access to the resources and 
markets of the world. Let us have a world govern- 
ment with the power to insure fair dealings and 
fair distribution of the fruits of the earth among 
all nations. Let us create a universal peace and 
a world community, composed of men who have 
good will to one another and to all nations. 

Let us start to build a world community upon 
the solid, permanent base of truth, from which will 
proceed justice and right for all mankind. This 
is the first prerequisite in a plan for world peace. 


* Op. cit., Vol. 351, cols. 1907-11. 
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Opportunity Is Better Than Security 


By JAMES FINNEY LINCOLN 


HIs country started with about 102 people who 
5 me over here from Europe to escape the 
domination of the government. . . . During the 
first winter that those Pilgrim fathers spent on the 
American shores, more than half died of starva- 
tion and exposure—yet liberty to them was more 
important than life itself. I like to think of that 
poem of Felicia Hemans’— 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas; the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


Remember that freedom was more dear to them 
than life itself. It was not a freedom in which they 
were going to be taken care of by other people, 
but a freedom of opportunity to take care of them- 
selves and this country has developed with that 
freedom of opportunity... . 

Within the last generation we have left that 
idea of freedom of opportunity and have gone 
almost whole-souled to the idea that the important 
thing is not opportunity, but the important thing 
is security. The important thing is to have some- 
one who will be sure that we have a roof over our 
heads, a job, security when we get old and a decent 
burial. 

That is not new! We have had thousands of 
years of experience with that. It was always called 
before, ‘‘slavery” or “serfdom.” There was never 
in all history a serf or a slave that didn’t have a job, 
that didn’t have social security, that didn’t have a 
decent burial, that wasn’t taken care of by the 
master during sickness, that wasn’t given every op- 
portunity that would keep them good serfs and 
good slaves. 

The important thing in connection with that is 
what happened to that economy; and the only 
reason I am speaking of this is because of the fact 


* James Finney Lincoln is President, Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
was part of his speech to the Northwestern 
Indiana Teachers Association. 


that it is my belief. What happened to the history 
of that economy in the history of the world? 

It is also pretty important to wonder that if 
under the same conditions the same thing will not 
happen to us. What happened to that economy? 
The serf and the slave could not rise—not because 
they didn’t have security—they did have that; but 
because they did not have opportunity. 

Now let us forget the rights or wrongs of slav- 
ery and serfdom and think of it only in one way. 


. What is the effect of the economy on the nation? 


First of all, I want to say to you that we have 
just gotten through a very successful war. The 
United States in that war was 10 per cent of the 
total number of the Allies; yet the United States, 
starting from scratch, as we are told by General 
Marshall over and over and over again, with no 
preparation whatsoever—we armed ourselves, we 
armed largely Russia with two hundred million 
people, almost entirely China with four hundred 
million people and very great natural resources; 
largely, we armed six hundred million people in 
every part of the world—one hundred thirty-five 
million people did that. 

The important thing in what I am trying to say 
is that it is only in the United States that freedom 
of opportunity such as we call the American in- 
dustrial system which has existed over the last 
number of generations and these people whom we 
call the American industrial system are the peo- 
ple who came from those same countries over there. 
It is not the race who grew up here. The white 
man who came to this shore in 1620 from Europe 
and most of the rest of us came from Europe; but 
they in their former homes were not able to make 
that sort of record, and because of that fact, we 
are dominant in the world today. Remember that. 

And I think there is little difficulty in proving 
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to yourselves or anyone else that those people did 
not develop that ability in their own homes in 
Europe, in Asia, but when they came here with 
the freedom of opportunity, they developed a race 
which has done that very remarkable thing. 

I also want to say to you that I have traveled 
in almost every civilized country in the world and 
I happen to know from first hand what the rela- 
tive standards of living are there and here. I do 
not need to tell you, but you know perfectly well 
that standard is tremendously high here in every 
walk of life. There is nothing in the industrial 
system of any country that has been able to pro- 
duce at the rate that we have produced. That is 
the reason we won the war and have this tremen- 
dous standard of living that we have. 

Remember the difference in the people who have 
produced that standard of living here and that suc- 
cess in this war and the people who were defeated 
is merely the difference of opportunity. It is be- 
cause people came here and the opportunity pre- 
sented itself and they developed to be the kind of 
people who have done this enormous job. 

I think as teachers, and probably I am not add- 
ing a single thing to your knowledge when I say 
this—that you have the greatest effect of anyone 
in the world on the youth of this country insofar 
as their future is concerned. You know and I know 
perfectly well that what a person is born, or is, is 
no indication of what he can be. The Scripture 
has said it very beautifully: 

“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? For 
thou has made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou has put all things under 
his feet.” 

That is what we are. That is what the Creator 
made. But whether we fulfill that or not depends 
on people like yourselves; whether we have the in- 
spiration for that youth who is going to develop 
those latent capabilities and make the leader or 
allow him to go undeveloped, as is true in most 
cases, and he goes to his grave with most of those 
capabilities undeveloped. . . . 

The important thing to you and to the world 
and to the future of this country is the fact that 
there are millions of others who have those latent 
capabilities which, if they are developed, will make 
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a world and a country which would be far beyond 
anything we now vision. That is the important 
thing. That is the challenge which you have and 
which the American industrial system has. . . . 

Therefore, I say to you, the important thing that 
we must have is first of all—not this idea of se- 
curity, but this idea of opportunity—opportunity 
will produce security as it is. But if we go on the 
idea of security alone; that it is somebody’s job to 
take the rough spots off the road for us; that it is 
somebody’s job to move in and merely see that we 
can get along without great effort; that it is some- 
body’s job to take care of us instead of our taking 
care of ourselves; then I say that the future of this 
country is going to be no more glamorous than the 
future of any other country who has adopted the 
same idea—and remember, most countries have. 
In most countries, the individual, instead of be- 
ing the individual that God has made with latent 
capabilities, is merely the serf under some over- 
ruling power, maybe a dictator, a Party, of an idea. 
But in all cases, they are not the human being 
which can rise to the heights where all things are 
under his feet; but merely the individual who is 
the serf.... 

Freedom is under threat, not only and mostly 
from foreign powers, but from our own govern- 
ment, because history has shown over and over 
again that government is the greatest threat to in- 
dividual freedom that we have. Therefore, we 
have and you have the problem before you of 
what are we going to do? Are we going to get 
freedom back for the individual so he can develop 
into the kind of man that God has made him or are 
we going to strive for the security of serfdom of 
the slave and of the man who becomes merely one 
of the common men? 





Nu Field Chapter, under the leadership of its 
president, William M. Alberg, sponsored a meet- 
ing of Phi Delta Kappans attending the Delegate 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Association, 
on December 28. Seventy-five brothers attended 
the dinner at the Hotel Morrison, with State Co- 
ordinator Frank A. Beu as Toastmaster. 

Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook spoke and 
introduced Editor R. L. Hunt, who spoke on the 
subject, “Living in Two Civilizations.” 














Teachers College Laboratory Schools 


By W. P. MORGAN 


LMOST immediately after the founding of the 
first state normal school in 1839, those who 
were interested in such schools or colleges felt that 
there should be combined with them laboratory 
schools or model schools or training schools or 
practice schools, as they were called according to 
the whim of the ones who desired to speak of 
them. 

Such adjuncts to institutions organized to edu- 
cate teachers were continued as the institutions be- 
came normal universities, normal colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, state colleges whose primary function 
was teacher education, and even in many colleges 
of education operating as definite units in the 
larger universities of our nation. 

More recently these laboratory schools have ex- 
panded, first, to include public rural schools so 
as to get the actual conditions in a rural school 
in which some students educated to become rural 
teachers must finally find positions. Then fol- 
lowed the expansion which made village or town 
public schools into parts of the laboratory schools, 
to give students preparing to teach in such schools 
an opportunity to meet the experiences which 
they might expect as teachers in such schools later. 

Rather early in the present century some more 
ambitious institutions educating students to be- 
come teachers branched out into the secondary 
field and expanded their laboratory schools on their 
campuses so that they offered work in the secondary 
field. Following the former procedure on the 
elementary level, they expanded their laboratory 
schools on the secondary level until they included 
public high schools. Now students preparing to 
teach in high schools have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in secondary education as they will meet 
it when they become high school teachers. 

From the beginning, the administrators of lab- 
oratory schools have recognized that they have two 
purposes. These purposes are revealed in the 
names which they have been called—practice 
schools and model schools. A practice school has 
been looked upon as a school, either on or off 
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campus, in which a student who is preparing to 
teach may have a chance to try himself out at 
teaching. In other words, he may practice teaching. 

The model school has been thought of as a 
school where the student who desires to become 
a teacher may see the expert teacher teach a class 
as a model procedure which the student may try 
to imitate. It is a school in which model lessons 
are taught. 

These two purposes are to be commended, for 
a student who plans to teach ought to have a 
chance to try himself out under expert supervision 
after he has carefully planned the lesson which he 
will teach and has conferred with an expert teacher 
as to his plans, and has revised them in keeping 
with the best suggestions which may come from 
one who is familiar with the most modern and 
highly acceptable procedures in teaching. 

It is also important that a student who is pre- 
paring to teach should observe lessons taught by 
a highly skilled teacher who is familiar with the 
subject-matter and who knows the better ways in 
which to meet the exigencies of the recitation as 
they may arise. 

But there is a third purpose of the laboratory 
school which is indicated by this name for it. It 
should be the purpose of the laboratory school to 
enter the field of experimentation with children 
involving the various ways of teaching them and 
the many types of subject-matter which may be 
used. This purpose may be looked upon as the 
research field or the experimental field for the 
laboratory school. 

It is important that a teachers college should 
enter this third field for this type of work can 
readily become the inspiration to create or discover 
something new in the all-important teaching pro- 
gram which can be introduced to and shared with 
teachers at work at all levels. The laboratory 
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school in the teachers college that has no interest 
in finding new teaching devices or practices, that 
is content to have teaching done as it has always 
been done, is already suffering from professional 
dry rot. The laboratory school in the teachers col- 
lege that is satisfied to use the same old material 
it has been using for the past twenty-five years is 
already beginning to show signs of senility. 

Likewise, there are some laboratory schools in 
teachers colleges that seem to indicate, by their 
inactivity in such directions, that they think there 
is nothing new to learn about children and their 
reactions to the presentation of learning materials. 
They also show that they think there is nothing 
to discover about the behavior of children when 
the fundamental problems of judgment and choice 
confront them, when cases arise in which these 
judgments and choices mean so much to them and 
so vitally affect those with whom they are thrown 
in contact. Such laboratory schools have become 
stereotyped professionally and they need the in- 
vigorating power which research and experimenta- 
tion generate. 

The teachers colleges with which I have been as- 
sociated as president or otherwise, most of those 
which I have inspected or visited, and possibly 
many others, have largely neglected this third pur- 
pose of their laboratory schools. Apparently they 
have preferred to leave most, if not all, experi- 
mentation and research to the colleges of education 
or to the schools of education in the larger univer- 
sities. But some of these are too far removed from 
the real conditions which exist in the public schools 
to reach the heart of the most difficult problems 
which they face. 

It is my sincere hope that, ere long, some 
teachers college will be able to inspire its labora- 
tory school to pioneer in the field of experimenta- 
tion and research to discover ways of more interest- 
ing and more effective teaching on the elementary 
and secondary levels. I know it will be difficult for 
I have tried to do it. Such pioneering should in- 
volve every staff member on the campus and off of 
it. 


Schools of education and colleges of education 
or departments of education in the large univer- 
sities may well continue their research and experi- 
mentation as to better ways of teaching on the 
college level for the teaching that is done there 
needs someone’s attention, although it is being 
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much improved by the present-day agitation in 
this field. Some such institutions have contributed 
much to elementary and secondary teaching by 
their research work. But the teachers colleges may 
put their own houses in better order by develop- 
ing strong programs of experimentation and re- 
search in the fields of elementary and secondary 
education. 





Our Constitutional Rights 
By T. E. WILLIAMS 


Through the constitution of the United States, 
which prescribes the means for putting into prac- 
tice the eternal principles of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice and humanity embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence, our forefathers established a new 
political system, the first and only one of its kind 
in the world, whose three great fundamentals and 
ideals are: 

1. The government exists for the benefit of all 
the people. 

2. The powers come from and abide in the 
people. 

3. All members of the social group are equal 
in the eyes of the law and are entitled to the same 
opportunities of life. 

Under all previous governments in the world, 
the state was considered a sovereign that could 
grant to individuals, or classes, various privileges 
and exemptions. Under the constitution of the 
United States, every man, by his inherent and God- 
given dignity as a human soul has certain inalien- 
able rights, such as freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, and equality of opportunity, which can 
not be taken from him without amending the con- 
stitution. To make sure that no American citizen 
should be deprived of these God-given rights, 
soon after the adoption of the constitution ten 
amendments safeguarding these rights were sub- 
mitted to the people and adopted as promptly as 
possible. 

Our people have enjoyed freedoms not men- 
tioned in the Constitution, such as freedom to find 
employment, to change or quit positions when de- 
sired. These and many other privileges he gladly 
relinquished to aid the war effort, but expecting 
that when peace is restored these rights would re- 
turn to the people from whom they came. 














Agricultural Education for Today 


By WESLEY C. EASTMAN 


CONOMISTS and editorial writers seem to sug- 
gest—if not definitely promise—a lower level 
of living for all agricultural workers. 

Here are some of the reasons: At home, in 1942 
farmers of America were delivering almost one 
half again as many goods as in 1919 with 3 mil- 
lion fewer people on farms than during World 
War I. The output per worker has nearly tripled 
since 1870. World War II has stimulated im- 
proved techniques, new varieties, fertilization, and 
mechanization which will not be discontinued just 
because the war is over. Productivity per worker 
is speeded up and increased. Less land in agri- 
culture and fewer workers on farms will be needed. 
One authority says that as many as 400,000 on- 
coming farm youths will be available for non- 
agricultural employment annually. Unemployment 
is already serious. Abroad, it is very doubtful if 
the world situation can be expected to utilize our 
tremendous productivity in agriculture. A prompt 
recovery of world agriculture seems to be expected. 

In his column for October 3, Drew Pearson 
summed up what is already happening to agricul- 
ture: ‘Last week Florida citrus growers came to 
Washington, worried sick over the future market 
for grapefruit and oranges. They feared a return 
to the old days when their fruit was dumped into 
Florida rivers. . . . The Army has just cancelled 
orders for several million cases of orange juice. 
Simultaneously it has turned back on the civilian 
market several million more surplus cases. This 
backlog is bound to have a depressing effect on 
citrus fruit. . . . Citrus fruit growers know that 
with wages dropping, the civilian demand for 
oranges and grapefruit will also nosedive. When 
workers get paid less, first thing they quit buying is 
fruit. . . . Cattlemen also figure on a drop in 
prices. Not only will the Army buy less, but work- 
men eat less meat when wages are cut. . . . Same 
is true of many other farm commodities, including 
dairy products.” So it appears—like it or not, and 
as tragic and unnecessary as it is—that we must 
help our agriculture to readjust to a rapidly de- 
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creasing demand, lower prices, and a consequent 
drastic deflation of land values. 

In this situation what goals should be sought 
by the agriculture teachers? In general I think that 
we should be interested in the development of the 
whole child in all aspects of his life just the same as 
should every other teacher. But I want to empha- 
size, especially, four points that seem to me to be 
paramount if we are to adjust agriculture to a 
lower but satisfying level of living. 

If we are to have a thrifty and happy rural peo- 
ple with lower incomes, we need to develop boys 
with first, sound and stable habits and attitudes; 
second, the skills necessary for self-sufficiency; 
third, at least a rudimentary understanding of eco- 
nomic and social principles; and fourth, noble 
and uplifting tastes. We rural folks may be forced 
to live on a lower economic level. We need not 
descend to a lower level in those other aspects of 
life in which the more enduring satisfactions are 
involved if we are prepared to avoid it. It may 
do us some good to remember how Thoreau lived 
at Walden Pond. 

First, we need to develop boys with sound and 
stable habits and attitudes. Horace Mann said, 
“Habit is a cable; we weave a strand of it every 
day, and at last we cannot break it.’ John Jacob 
Astor said, ‘Wealth is largely a result of habit. 
. . . Good habits in America make any man rich.” 
Obviously it is not possible to discuss many atti- 
tudes and habits in so brief a space. A statement 
about one—the attitude and habit of responsibility 
—will suffice to suggest what I mean. 

One boy breaks a tool in the shop. He takes it to 
his instructor and, George Washington fashion, 
says, ‘I broke this.” He is responsible. Another 
breaks a tool and unobserved chucks it into the 
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wastecan where he thinks that it will not be dis- 
covered. He needs help. One boy faithfully stirs 
the litter in the rabbit hutches every day. He is 
responsible. The second boy says, “‘I stirred it 
yesterday. What is the difference? I'll let it go 
today.” Ina day or so the instructor finds the litter 
a wriggling mass of fly maggots. The second boy 
needs help. Faced with an assignment one boy 
buries his head in his hands over his books to 
find the answers. A different boy straightway 
begins to look around the room to see from whom 
he can get the most help without doing any work 
himself. 

We in agriculture can develop the responsible 
habit from the habit of irresponsibility first, by 
making certain that the irresponsible boy under- 
stands through explanation and example what are 
high standards of responsible conduct, and second, 
by helping him to want to attain those standards. 
We can help him want to attain those standards 
by appealing to his genuine desire to be considered 
a “square shooter’’ in situations which offer him 
the opportunity to assume or dodge responsibility. 
A distinguished child psychologist has said that 
one can get from a child any desired performance 
in a practice situation by first seeing to it that he 
has the necessary knowledge and understanding, 
and second, the proper attitude. 

Now, in the second place, the most successful 
farmer in any period, but especially in periods 
when it is necessary to operate with the very mini- 
mum of costs, is the farmer with the largest array 
of farm skills. On the whole I think that perhaps 
we agriculture teachers do a better job of teach- 
ing farm skills than we do teaching in any other 
area of our instruction. It is important and needs 
continuous re-evaluation. Possibly there is no skill 
that will make greater contribution to the economy 
of the future farmer than the ability to select and 
use the smallest possible piece of lumber that can 
be suited to a job. For some reason or other it 
seems to be easier for most boys in the shop to 
get a needed 6-inch piece of lumber by cutting it 
off a 6-foot board than by picking it out of a scrap 
pile. It is true of course that the boy who takes the 
piece off the end of a board is to be praised when 
one realizes that another boy would go him one 
better in being wasteful by cutting the piece out 
of the middle of the board! There is plenty of 
basis for the criticism that our boys can make scrap 
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out of nice lumber more quickly than is possible 
to imagine. So at Pleasant Mount we try to drill 
away on the rule that in construction work one 
should always use the smallest piece of lumber 
that can be suited to a given job. 

Consider, in the third place, that the farmer in 
the future who will get enduring satisfactions from 
farming will have an understanding of basic eco- 
nomic and social principles. The late Professor 
Warren of Cornell used to say that a farmer's first 
investment should be in his home, second in an 
education for his children, and third in postal 
savings and government bonds. I have forgotten 
whether or not he thought farmers could make 
sufficient savings to invest beyond that point. It 
still seems like sound doctrine for our boys to 
learn. 

The same principles require that the investment 
in the home should be in a period of normal or low 
prices for real estate. A period of high prices like 
the one that we are just passing through is no 
time to incur debt in order to buy real estate. It is 
a time to pay debts and make repairs. 

The safe road to home ownership seems to be 
by way of wages, tenancy—conditions of which are 
being improved—and partnership with dad. How 
much happier many farm homes would have been 
during the past 20 years had the farm men and 
women learned those principles in farm manage- 
ment or other classes when boys and girls in high 
school. 

Finally, as an aid in helping my boys to become 
outstanding farmers in the years ahead, I want to 
help them acquire and develop superior tastes: an 
appreciation of great literature, fine pictures, up- 
lifting and inspiring music—especially that about 
rural life. Believe it or not! Just because we know 
how to dock and castrate lambs and stick a hog 
doesn’t mean that we shall be toughs and we 
must not be deterred from aspiring to higher 
values in which lie the deepest and most permanent 
satisfactions. 

Goethe said, as nearly as I can remember with- 
out reference to the exact quotation, “Every man 
should read a little poetry, hear a little music, and 
see a fine picture every day of his life in order 
that the vicissitudes of life not obliterate the beauti- 
ful.” I think it is true. We agriculture teachers 
can do much to help our English, music and art 


(Continued on page 178) 

















Proposals for Occupational Education 


By PHILIP S. HASTY 


vERY child born in this country and every per- 
E son coming into the country should be finger- 
printed and kept track of until death. This “cradle 
to the grave’’ idea is not intended to be so much 
paternalistic in its impact on the individual as 
protective to society as a whole. We have many 
laws for the protection of society which also bene- 
fit the individual by reminding him to “keep on 
the beam.” Even in a democracy why should we 
permit people to become parasites or to engage 
in illegal occupations or to so live and act as to 
become a burden upon or an actual menace to 
society? 

If every individual had to report periodically 
he could be more often and more efficiently ad- 
vised and more readily kept on a straight course 
to and through the accomplishment of his life's 
goal. 

Should we not replace a large part of “‘charity”’ 
with “opportunity” and then do away with the bal- 
ance of charity by an organized plan for income 
and opportunity during periods of inability to 
earn? The fund to maintain this plan should be 
built up under a more comprehensive Social Se- 
curity law and payments made from it on a busi- 
ness basis, as the individual’s earned right to se- 
curity, just as an insurance company pays on a 
benefit or annuity policy and not as a dole or 
“hand-out” from some so-called charitable organi- 
zation. 

Every person should learn and be required to 
engage in some lawful occupation until retirement 
through permanent disability, death or some other 
recognized, legitimate and legally acceptable chan- 
nels. 

Basically this means homemaking for girls and 
women and a large variety of legally recognized 
gainful occupations for boys and men. 

Our educational system should be reorganized 
on the basis of life’s goals to be achieved rather 
than grades to be passed. 

Every child should have an educational ticket 
to somewhere, rather than a ride on a merrfy-go- 
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round which goes nowhere and makes it difficult to 
keep your feet on the ground and stand erect. 

Too often, under our present lack of ad 
planning, when we examine the contents of the 
educational package handed us by our school ad- 
ministrators we find it doesn’t contain the things 
of value which we were lead to believe were there 
or the termites have been in it and some of the 
main values are eaten away or full of holes. 

Beginning about the twelfth to fourteenth year 
of age—regardless of grade—each girl should be 
required to spend about one-half her time in 
school on homemaking subjects including cook- 
ing, sewing, hygiene, child care, home safety, care 
and repair of home appliances, care and repair of 
automobiles, intelligent buying, home accounting 
and commercial subjects. 

This intensive study should cover a period of 
about three years, at the end of which each girl 
should be allowed an increasingly large latitude in 
choice of subjects leading toward college or vari- 
ous occupations requiring specialized training of 
less than college grade. 

At the same time all boys should be required to 
spend one-half of each school day in shop work. 

The first year this would be general shop, includ- 
ing general metalwork, woodwork and probably 
some auto mechanics and home appliances; intel- 
ligent buying; home accounting; and commercial 
subjects on request. 

The second year would be a choice between 
metalwork and woodwork. If metalwork, the en- 
tire time would be given to sheet metal, machine 
shop, forging and foundry together with some 
more auto mechanics. Commercial work on re- 
quest. 

If woodwork, there could be some time given 
to carpentry, cabinet work and pattern making. 
Commercial work on request. 
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The third year each boy would specialize in one 
field of metalwork; one field of woodwork or in 
commercial work, according to his choice and the 
advice of his instructors. 

Thereafter, as with girls, an increasingly large 
latitude in electives would be allowed, pointing 
either toward college or various trades and occupa- 
tions requiring training of less than college grade. 

The goal to be reached will be determined by 
occupational choice rather than grades completed 
or degrees granted. 

If we must continue to graduate people from 
high school we should graduate them in something 
specific, i.e.: College Preparatory—pre-medical, 
pre-engineering and the like; Metal Trades—ma- 
chinist; Woodworking Trades—carpentry; Busi- 
ness Education—stenographer; Agriculture—land- 
scape gardening; etc. 

I should like to see a booklet or catalog describ- 
ing in detail ever? course in every high school, in 
terms which parents and children can understand 
and then setting forth, in perhaps three columns, 
the exact purpose of the course. Column one might 
state whether it is a college preparatory subject 
and whether it is a general college entrance sub- 
ject or is of specific value in some profession, as 
medicine, dentistry, law, engineering and the like. 

Column two might carefully detail the practical, 
occupational value as it may contribute to one’s suc- 
cess in earning a living in one or more given fields 
of endeavor. 

Column three might indicate the cultural values. 

If a subject has no college preparatory value 
or occupational value, then columns one and two 
would be blank and column three would clearly 
state that it is specifically given as a cultural subject. 

I believe it is time we quit bunking the kids 
and tell them honestly and straighforwardly: “If 
you take this course it probably won’t be worth a 
dime to you in earning a living; this other course 
will be usable and of definite value to you as a 
machinist or as a plumber, doctor, carpenter, etc.” 

I think parents have to be debunked, too, and 
trained to want and demand education for their 
children in terms of a definite occupational goal, 
as closely related as possible to each child’s de- 
sires and abilities. 

College catalogs should be rewritten after the 
same pattern that has been described for high 


schools. 
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Each college professor should be required to 
justify the existence of his course on the ground 
of its direct application to some specific means of 
earning a living or state frankly that its value is 
cultural or that so far as he knows it has no value 
whatsoever. 

Useless college catalogs, like useless college 
courses and professors, should be kept on the shelf 
and live, meaningful, intelligible course descrip- 
tions placed in the hands of parents and students 
so that each individual may, with care and accuracy, 
plan the progressive steps of his journey to a pre- 
determined destination or goal. 

A lot of the stuffing should be taken out of our 
high school and college so-called instructional ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps young people cannot assimilate an en- 
tire program of mental concentrates. A certain 
amount of bulk may be necessary, as is advocated 
for our daily intake of food but some courses seem 
to be designed to make so-called teaching merely 
a matter of presenting material extracted from 
a textbook, which the student could better read for 
himself. 

I remember sitting in a college history class num- 
bering some one thousand to twelve hundred per- 
sons and listening to a highly rated professor lec- 
ture from a platform. 

The majority of individuals present were doing 
everything else but paying attention. Some were 
apparently preparing themselves for some later 
class, some were reading the college paper, some 
conversing with each other. By and large they 
seemed to be depending upon their own efforts 
outside of class, for any knowledge of the subject 
which they might need or desire. It appeared that 
the time of both professor and students might have 
been spent to better advantage elsewhere. 

I take exception, too, to four years spent in col- 
lege, leading only to an A.B. or sometimes the 
B.S. degree. I remember Professor Peterson, at the 
University of California in Berkeley, saying, 
“When Mary gets her A.B. degree, the world 
says to Mary, ‘Come on now and we will teach you 
the rest of the alphabet.’ ” 

If young men and women want that kind of an 
education perhaps they should be allowed to have 
it but they are entitled to know in advance that 
the required subjects set up by the college for the 
securing of such a degree are of little if any value 














OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


in equipping one with the knowledges and skills 
which the world buys and by means of which the 
individual is enabled to earn a satisfactory living. 

We have allowed our academic friends to intro- 
duce into the language of our high schools and 
junior colleges, the term ‘Terminal Course,” to 
indicate lines of study which are not to them now 
acceptable as college preparatory. 

I cannot think of anything more ‘‘terminal” in 
character than the ordinary course in algebra, given 
to a boy who has no intention of going to college. 
Neither can I think of anything less “terminal” 
than working in a machine shop, for the boy who 
intends to make this his life career. 

Much progress has been made in vocational edu- 
cation but our schools, by and large, only grease 
the ways leading to college entrance, for the few. 

Occupational courses do not “rate” and a cer- 
tain stigma seems to attach to the large majority 
who choose to prepare for their contribution to the 
world’s work, in fields not now requiring college 
training. 

I see no great improvement ahead in this situa- 
tion until we can extricate our schools from col- 
lege and university domination. To do this I be- 
lieve the federal government and the states will 
have to develop and exercise positive leadership. 

In our industrial areas, such as the San Francisco 
Bay area, the Los Angeles area and the like, area 
planning, to supplement and direct the efforts of 
individual communities, suggests itself as an im- 
portant future development. In the large agri- 
cultural areas, area planning may matter more. 

Perhaps we need more consolidated schools or 
more state schools in the field of Occupational 
Training, comparable in size, scope and equipment 
to our present professional institutions. 

Perhaps many of our “Liberal Arts’’ colleges 
should be replaced by colleges of ‘Practical Arts” 
or “Occupational Arts,” giving degrees for recog- 
nized accomplishment as machinists, carpenters, 
farmers, the various phases of business. 

These thoughts bearing on postwar aspects of 
education are presented to stimulate thinking in 
terms of a broader, more comprehensive, more 
practical service which the public schools should 
provide for that large group of boys and girls not 
now receiving the thoughtful consideration and 
planning demanded by the varied personalities, 
aptitudes and abilities involved. 
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Some of them are radical. Perhaps many seem 
impractical, at the moment, but some time, some- 
how, we must find a way better to serve the needs 
of the majority and society as a whole, in terms of 
training which really functions in one very im- 
portant aspect of the lives of all of us—that of 
earning a living. 

There seems to me to be no place in present 
world economy, for education and training which 
do not prepare the individual for participation in 
the production as well as the use and enjoyment 
of the goods and services which modern living in 
America demands and provides. 





In Support of UNESCO 
By WILLiAM G. CARR 


Phi Delta Kappa can do much in support of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Some of the following may 
stir thought: 

The fraternity members on each campus could: 

(1) Have a meeting each year to review 
UNESCO activities. 

(2) Enter into correspondence with men pre- 
paring for the teaching profession in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

(3) Encourage more men and women to take 
training in comparative education. There is a 
dearth of trained people in this field. 

(4) Establish a scholarship for a foreign stu- 
dent at each university where there is a Phi Delta 
Kappa chapter. The chapter could choose the 
country from which to invite the student, and 
could more or less “‘adopt’’ him by giving him an 
honorary membership in the fraternity, etc. 

(5) Prepare and purchase Phi Delta Kappa 
Libraries on American Education to be presented 
to universities in other countries. Each collection 
of books might be worth around $100, and contain 
the best in current American educational thinking. 
Each chapter would need a committee to decide 
what books should go into such a library, to buy 
the books, and to contact the proper university 
authorities. Some savings might be possible if the 
purchasing were handled by your central office. 

It is important and desirable that Phi Delta 
Kappa have a national project related to achieving 
the purposes of UNESCO. 





Ph.D. Employment and Program Revision 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


M°:: graduate faculty members subscribe to 
the idea that important implications for the 
revision of doctoral programs can be found 
through studying the nature and types of employ- 
ment commonly secured by recipients of the Ph.D. 
degree in a given field or area of specialization. 
Information for this purpose, however, has not 
heretofore been available for a national picture 
by employing agencies of the proportion of 
Ph.D.’s primarily in teaching, research, administra- 
tion, and miscellaneous duties. Through the co- 
operation of 94 of the 96 schools which conferred 
the Ph.D. degree during the decade 1931-40, the 
volume on which this article is based presents the 
1940 employment picture by schools and depart- 
ments granting the degree, by the types of colleges 
and nonacademic agencies employing Ph.D.’s, and 
by the year in which the degree was earned.1 

This article is limited to cues for the modifica- 
tion of doctoral study that may be obtained from 
the two accompanying tables. Table I shows the 
nature of employment distributed by the types of 
agencies in which it was performed. Table II, 
which shows how 50 departments or fields dis- 
tributed a decade of graduates among the several 
types of employing agencies, is supplemented in 
the text by data from other tables in the more 
comprehensive study which show the nature of 
employment by departments. 

Table I presents a summary of the 1940 place- 
ment of 20,783 persons who earned the Ph.D. de- 
gree in the decade 1931-40. An additional 1,726 
individuals earned the degree during this decade 
but the employment status of half of them was 
not known to their graduate school officials; the 
other half was almost equally divided between 
persons not gainfully employed and not seeking 
employment and persons who were seeking em- 
ployment. An inspection of the summary row of 
figures in Table I shows that the main duty of 
55 per cent was teaching, of 31 per cent was 





*This article is based largely on Chapter 3 of Ernest V. 
Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. Washington: 
American Council on Education. 1945. 216 pages. $2.50. 
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* Ernest V. Hollis is Principal Specialist in 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


research, and of 10 per cent was administration. 
Most of the 4 per cent in the miscellaneous cate- 
gory of duties were employed as clergymen, wel- 
fare workers, and non-teaching missionaries. 

If the primary function of a graduate school is 
to prepare doctoral candidates for the careers they 
have chosen or that placement records show men 
from a given field tend to follow, then it is evi- 
dent from Table I that the big job is still the prep- 
aration of Ph.D.’s for college and university teach- 
ing. It may be noted that 60 per cent of this 
group of teachers were employed in undergradu- 
ate and junior colleges, where less than 7 per 
cent of all Ph.D.’s engaged primarily in research 
found work. From column 5 it may also be noted 
that two-thirds of all Ph.D.’s engaged primarily 
in research were employed in non-academic 
agencies. Such evidence raises the question of 
whether the competence for which the degree is 
awarded is something of universal usefulness, or 
whether training programs should be more clearly 
differentiated in terms of the types of careers ac- 
tually followed by scholarly workers? 

Table II shows the 1940 employment status 
of 20,783 persons who had worked from ten 
years to only a few months as holders of the Ph.D. 
degree. In the row marked “all departments,” a 
consolidation of the percentages in columns 6, 8, 
10, and 12 shows 65 per cent of the group em- 
ployed in institutions of higher education; suc- 
ceeding percentage columns show 6 per cent in 
the other agencies of education, 9 per cent in pub- 
lic non-academic agencies—chiefly federal and 
state governments, and 20 per cent in industrial 
research and other private employment. 

Those who want to modify graduate programs 
in the direction of greater social utility should also 
study Table II for other implications. Column 2 
permits the inference that factors other than social 
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need entered into the determination of the number 
of institutions awarding degrees in the 50 depart- 
ments. In the field of animal husbandry, for in- 
stance, where we know the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has stimulated regional and 
national planning, the award of 215 degrees in 
the decade was restricted to 11 institutions. But 
when the usual /aissez faire policy was followed, 
as in the field of anatomy, 34 graduate schools 
were required to produce 137 degree holders. It 
is also noticeable from this column that in the 
newer fields such as home economics, library 
science, and psychiatry where there is a shortage 
of Ph.D. personnel, the number of institutions 
awarding the degree ranged from 2 to 9. But in 
education and the older science and humanities 
fields the number of schools ranged from 55 to 74. 
Furthermore, it appears from a table not here re- 
produced that institutions which began offering 
doctoral work in the 1930’s tended to do so in 
overcrowded fields (where they had strong under- 
graduate departments) rather than where state and 
regional development indicated a need for addi- 
tional doctoral training facilities. 

Over the years this tendency has produced the 
concentration which column 3 of Table II high- 
lights: 51 per cent of the degrees were awarded 
in 6 of the 50 departments. A picture of concen- 
tration by divisions or areas of learning can be se- 
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cured by combining departmental data. Allowing 
for the fact that there is no universal agreement 
as to what departments belong in a division, it 
may be said that approximately 28 per cent of this 
group of doctoral graduates earned the degree in 
the physical sciences, 18 per cent in the social 
sciences, and 23 per cent in fields usually character- 
ized as professional and quasi-professional. The 
latter figure will be disturbing to those who think 
gtaduate work should be limited to fields that 
belong in a graduate shool of arts and sciences. 

A comparison of placement figures for the de- 
partments of chemistry and English illustrate the 
contrasts in departmental responsibility for prepar- 
ing personnel for the seven types of agency for 
which distributions are shown in Table II. Chem- 
istry placed 36 per cent of its Ph.D.’s in all types 
of higher education institutions as compared with 
91 per cent for English. The relative emphasis of 
the two departments within the area of higher edu- 
cation is shown by the fact that chemistry placed 
15 per cent in graduate school positions in con- 
trast to 31 per cent for English; the corresponding 
figures for undergraduate positions (including 
junior college) was 21 per cent for chemistry and 
60 per cent for English. In arriving at these per- 
centages the combination category was added in 
equal proportions to graduate and undergraduate 
categories. From these figures it would appear 


TABLE I 


Types oF Duty BEING PRIMARILY PERFORMED, AS OF SEPTEMBER 1940, BY EMPLOYED RECIPIENTS OF PH.D. DEGREE 
1931-40; ARRANGED BY TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 



































Types of Duty 
Types of Employment Teaching Research Administration Other* 

- No. | % No. % No. % No. % 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
All Types 20,783 | 11,493 | 55.3 6,413 30.9 2,105 10.1 772 3.7 
University (Grad. Sch.) 5,459 3,840 70.3 1,404 25.8 207 3.8 8 1 
College 7,512 6,460 86.0 552 74 492 6.5 8 A 

Junior College 545 465 85.3 8 1.5 72 13.2 
Other Edu. Agencies 1,239 689 55.6 58 4.7 490 39.5 2 2 
Public Nonacademic Agencies} 1,898 24 1.3 1,333 70.2 463 24.4 78 41 
Private Nonacademic Agencies| 4,130 15 A 3,058 74.0 381 9.2 676 16.4 


























* Includes sales, welfare, promotion, and other types of duty not properly classifiable as teaching, research, or administration. 
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TABLE II 
Types OF EMPLOYMENT AS OF SEPTEMBER 1940 OF 20,783 PERSONS WHO EARNED THE PH.D. DEGREE, 1934, ARRAN 










































































nT a z Types of 
an $ 2 
& | z B ES Academic Work Primarily in 
Departments* 3 “! | s@ 32 
38 | gB University University 
c = ae) 
< \— 
Li | Z 2A No. % No. % No. % | Nod % 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (anf (2) 
All Departments | 22,509 | 20,783 5,178 24.9 7,233 34.8 561 2.7 5451 26 
Agriculture 22 289 276 82 29.7 81 29.3 9 3.3 if 4 
Anatomy 34 137 122 76 62.3 28 23.0 2 1.6 ol” 
Animal Husbandry “mi mes 210 59 28.1 83 39.5 10 48 if 3 
Anthropology 3 oa 106 92 38 41.3 26 28.3 5 5.4 18 11 
Art and Archeology | 18 | 89 75 26 34.7 31 41.3 3 4.0 of” 
Astronomy 2 68 67 26 38.8 23 34.3 5 7.5 ) Be 
Bacteriology 39 355 325 118 36.3 69 21.2 5 1.5 of: 
Biochemistry 37 525 484 195 40.3 86 17.8 12 2.5 1 2 
Botany | 46 946 873 261 29.9 265 30.4 41 4.7 9 19 
Business Administration 10 156 146 46 31.5 74 50.7 1 7 1§ #7 
Chemistry 74 | 3,889 3,664 518 14.1 703 19.2 61 1.7 508 14 
Classical Studies 32 396 346 69 19.9 191 55.2 8 2.3 209 58 
Economics | 48 845 789 241 30.5 236 29.9 36 4.6 8 10 
Education 55 | 2,783 2,530 446 17.6 1,004 39.7 23 9 100 § 4.0 
Engineering 24 CO 351 318 103 32.4 63 19.8 5 1.6 35 9 
English 55 1,381 1,285 367 28.6 697 54.2 49 3.8 558 43 
Entomology 22 275 255 100 39.2 48 18.8 5 2.0 37 12 
Forestry 11 65 61 17 27.9 16 26.2 1 1.6 i; 
Genetics | 10 73 70 21 30.0 19 27.1 0 . 1} 14 
Geography =. 131 127 41 32.3 65 51.2 2 1.6 1} 3 
Geology 37 460 443 90 20.3 86 19.4 9 2.0 64914 
Germanic Studies 30 285 252 62 24.6 136 54.0 21 8.3 8 F 32 
History 56 1,249 1,123 232 20.7 65 50.2 30 2.7 85 | 7.6 
Home Economics 8 66 60 14 23.3 37 61.7 1 1.7 | 
Horticulture 17 121 119 44 37.0 30 25.2 9 7.6 lq 8 
en Law 9 | 44 38 3 7.9 16 42.1 1 2.6 3479 
w | 6 24 23 2 8.7 10 43.5 1 4.3 oy 
Library 2 25 24 12 50.0 8 33.3 0 z oq” 
Literature (General) |: a 63 44 16 36.4 16 36.4 1 2.3 1923 
Mathematics 49 695 647 174 26.9 361 55.8 19 2.9 23 § 3.6 
Medicine and Surgery 15 | 147 137 72 52.6 20 14.6 0 i; i 
Metallurgy 1 | 46 45 8 17.8 7 15.6 0 - ° ; 
inerology 5 0 kJ 1 20.0 0 5 
Music ee 31 28 6 21.4 13 46.4 1 3.6 1136 
Oriental Studies 10 | 129 119 44 37.0 30 25.2 7 5.9 2917 
Paleontology 4 | 32 32 10 31.3 10 31.3 0 * 193.1 
Pharmacology 129 121 57 47.1 19 15.7 1 8 oj- 
Philosophy 40 | 377 336 77 22.9 135 40.2 14 4.2 15 745 
Physics $4 | 1,127 | 1,049 253 24.1 383 36.5 33 3.1 25924 
Physiology Soh 228 129 56.6 42 18.4 4 1.8 4} is 
ae Science 39 445 406 108 26.6 162 39.9 19 4.7 7H 
sychiatry 4 | 23 18 9 50.0 2 11.1 0 ~ oj- 
Psychology 50 | 940 838 221 26.4 332 39.6 18 2.1 16919 
Public Health 7 | 45 42 11 26.2 10 23.8 0 , o7- 
Religion 21 552 519 92 17.7 158 30.4 4 8 8915 
— — 37 | 602 541 146 27.0 277 51.2 24 44 : 41 
Slavic Studies 2 8 4 2 50.0 1 25.0 0 . . 
Social Welfare 4 | 36 34 14 41.2 6 17.6 0 . i 
Sociology 36 | 394 364 104 28.6 148 40.7 22 6.0 7Hh19 
Zoology 61 1,060 976 305 31.3 392 40.2 39 4.0 46 14.7 
Department Unknown | 73 53 11 20.8 14 26.4 0 - iis 
































* Universities do not follow a common definition of a de- 
artment or field of study. The pattern used in this table 
is comparable to that used in American Universities and 


Colleges, and in Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri 


can Universities. 


b Before departmental comparisons are made data in thi 
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Pre-collegiate Public Private 
Agencies Agencies Agencies 

No. % No. % No. % 
(13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
1,239 6.0 1,898 9.1 4,129 19.9 
0 7 86 31.2 17 6.2 

1 8 2 1.6 13 10.7 
0 Ke 22 10.5 35 16.7 
0 x 16 17.4 6 6.5 
3 4.0 7 9.3 5 6.7 

1 1.5 7 10.4 5 7.5 

1 3 70 21.5 62 19.1 

1 .2 40 8.3 149 30.8 
25 2.9 193 22.1 71 8.1 
0 - 9 6.2 15 10.3 
42 1.1 213 5.8 2,077 56.7 
43 12.4 0 z 15 4.3 
6 8 193 24.5 69 8.7 
675 26.7 143 y 139 5.5 
1 od 20 6.3 123 38.7 
77 6.0 10 8 30 2.3 
3 1.2 58 22.7 38 14.9 
0 5 18 29.5 9 14.8 
0 _ 22 31.4 7 10.0 
3 2.4 11 8.7 4 3.1 
4 9 97 21.9 151 34.1 
16 6.3 4 1.6 5 2.0 
91 8.1 71 6.3 50 44 
2 3.3 4 6.7 2 3.3 
0 ~ 31 26.1 4 3.4 
0 i 11 28.9 4 10.5 
1 4.3 5 21.7 4 17.4 
0 7 3 12.5 1 4.2 
6 13.6 0 - 4 9.1 
28 4.3 15 2.3 27 4.2 
0 = 11 8.0 34 24.8 
0 . 3 6.7 27 60.0 
0 :- 1 20.0 3 60.0 
4 14.3 2 7.1 1 3.6 
6 5.0 5 4.2 25 21.0 
1 3.1 3 9.4 7 21.9 
1 8 12 9.9 31 25.6 
25 7.4 19 5.7 51 15.2 
10 1.0 84 8.0 261 24.9 
1 4 12 5.3 36 15.8 
6 1.5 62 15.3 42 10.3 
0 i 3 16.7 4 22.2 
45 5.4 111 13.2 95 11.3 
0 . 14 33.3 7 16.7 
14 2.7 7 1.3 236 45.5 
53 9.8 7 1.3 12 2.2 
0 bs 0 2 1 25.0 
0 e 2 5.9 12 35.3 
4 1.1 45 12.4 34 9.3 
25 2.6 110 11.3 60 6.1 
14 26.4 4 7.5 9 17.0 























column should be added in equal proportions to the two 
preceding categories. 
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that English has a clear mandate to prepare teach- 
ers, most of whom may be expected to be quali- 
fied primarily to teach undergraduates. 

Chemistry has a more difficult role. Along with 
its responsibility for preparing college and univer- 
sity teachers, nearly 57 per cent of its doctorates 
must be prepared for work in the industrial re- 
search laboratories of private corporations. While 
it undoubtedly does a better job than English in 
preparing candidates for the careers a majority 
follow, there is little evidence that it gives any 
more attention to preparing the more than one- 
fifth who become undergraduate teachers of 
chemistry. 

Further study of Table II shows that the older 
academic fields, especially the humanities, place 
proportionately fewer of their doctors in gradu- 
ate level work. Only newer and growing fields 
can continue to place a large proportion of their 
Ph.D.’s where they reproduce more of their own 
kind. In keeping with this.principle of demand 
recent recipients of the doctorate in the older and 
more stable fields find employment, approxi- 
mately in the order named, in colleges of liberal 
arts, teachers colleges, undergraduate technical 
and professional colleges, and junior colleges. For 
the facts on any department see columns 11 to 14 
of Table II. This changing employment trend 
seems to call for modification of training programs 
by departments that heretofore have been most re- 
luctant to prepare candidates for any careers other 
than graduate teaching and productive research. 

In shaping doctoral programs it is as important 
for a department to know the primary nature of 
employment as it is to know the type of agency in 
which it is likely to be performed. The space al- 
lotted this article does not permit the inclusion 
of a table which shows how widely departments 
vary in the proportion of their doctorates who 
work primarily as teachers, researchers, and ad- 
ministrators. The range of these differences is 
shown by the two departments used to illustrate 
variations of placement by types of employing 
agencies, namely, chemistry and English. Only 
29 per cent of the chemistry Ph.D.’s engaged 
primarily in teaching as compared with 89 per cent 
in English; 66 per cent of the chemists were 
primarily research workers as compared with 5 per 
cent of the group in English; a relatively small 
proportion of either department became admin- 
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istrators—4 per cent for chemistry and 5 per cent 
for English. Other subject matter departments 
did not vary so widely but in most of them, as 
for the above two, the data indicate a need for 
differentiation of training to agree with a dif- 
ferentiation of function that has taken place. 

The department of education, being a composite 
applied social science and professional field, did 
not follow the pattern of employment observable 
in the subject matter departments. Table II shows 
it prepared nearly one-fifth of the decade’s Ph.D.’s 
who found employment in junior colleges and 
more than half of those employed in elementary 
and secondary schools and state departments of 
education. Together these persons constitute 31 
per cent of those receiving the Ph.D. degree in 
education. There are also obvious implications for 
revising training programs in the fact that educa- 
tion alone placed nearly as many people in the 
type of duty labeled administration as the other 
49 departments combined. Since most of its ad- 
ministrators were placed in the precollegiate 
agencies of education, the department was much 
less dominant in supplying college administrators 
than might be inferred from the above generaliza- 
tion. Colleges secured approximately one-third of 
the people who became administrators and the 
rank order of the departments supplying a ma- 
jority of them were education, psychology, history, 
and philosophy. It of course should not be in- 
ferred from this statement that these four depart- 
ments regularly supply a majority of college ad- 
ministrative officers. 


Agricultural Education for Today 


(Continued from page 170) 


teachers to attain their objectives and at the same 
time we ourselves add—in ways that do not re- 
quire high incomes—to the richness of the lives 
of our future farm people. For example, Edwin 
Markham and his “The Man with the Hoe,” 
Saint-Saens and his ‘‘Carnival of Animals,” and 
George Inness and his painting, “Peace and 
Plenty,”” should find a place somewhere in our ag 
program. The best place and time is the instruc- 
tionally appropriate place and time, whenever it 
comes. It may be at any time, all times. One defi- 
nite place to make a start may be in our sociology 
classes. There is always plenty of room on the bare 


walls of our classrooms for some of the works of 
George Inness, Grant Wood, and Luigi Lucioni. 
During the study hall and supervised study periods 
the same radio that brings us the market reports at 
noon can softly play into the nerve structure of the 
students the music of the masters. 

What we agriculture teachers say and do often 
carries weight when the admonition of the English 
teacher falls on barren ground. We need to help 
grow fineness and nobility into our farm boys 
and it need not require much money. In answer 
to the question, ““What is nobility?”” Nietzsche re- 
plied, “It is something in passion which is special 
though not conscious; a discernment which is rare 
and singular and akin to frenzy; a sense of heat 
in things which for others are cold; a perception 
of values for which no estimate has been estab- 
lished; a sacrificing on altars which are dedicated 
to an unknown God; a courage that claims no hom- 
age; a self-sufficiency which is superabundant and 
unites men and things.” 

The more faithfully I read our great rural press, 
the more I sometimes think that we could ac- 
complish all our goals most immediately and di- 
rectly by successfully developing the ability, arous- 
ing the interest, and activating the will of farm 
boys to read regularly and diligently several farm 
papers. 

The agricultural education which is needed for 
the period ahead is the same as good agricultural 
education has always been. What we did well be- 
fore the war we needed to do better during the 
war. What we did better during the war we need 
to do best now. Among other things our agricul- 
tural education must help develop farm boys with 
sound and stable habits and attitudes, some expert 
general skills, at least a rudimentary understanding 
of economic and social principles, and a taste for 
all that is high and noble. 





The March issue of THE PH! DELTA KapPaAN will 
be a fraternity issue from cover to cover. In it will 
appear the council agenda proposed by the seven dis- 
trict conferences. Is your correct address on file in 
the national office? 





The Twentieth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional education fraternity for men, 
will meet at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago, April 
15-18. 

















Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Pamphlet material is a valuable suppiement to 
textbook materials in the schools. Some of the ad- 
dresses from which lists of pamphlets may be ob- 
tained are: 

American Council 

Institute of Pacific Relations 

129 E. 52nd St. 

New York 22 

League for Industrial Democracy 

112 E. 19th St. 

New York 3 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. 

New York 


National Council for the Social Studies 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Pan American Union 

Washington, D. C. 

(American City Series, American Nation Series, 
Commodity Series, Foreign Trade Series) 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20 

University of Chicago Press 

Chicago, Illinois 

(University of Chicago Round Table Pamphlets) 


“People with leisure and money, and unwanted and 
unanimated use are grave dangers to democracy,” said 
William R. Russell in his annual report of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. “Unless these two 
problems can be solved, our form of government and 
plan of social life cannot long endure.” In the agrarian 
age only a privileged few enjoyed leisure and wealth 
enough to tempt them to a life of excess. Today, in- 
stead of a privileged class, we have a privileged people 
with leisure and wealth. The liberal education which 
was once the right of the minority must become the 
common education of the future. The liberal educa- 
tion which were the privileged few, from danger of 
pursuit to national use of it, may do these things for 
the privileged many. 

Technological age which resulted in lazy time has 
also brought a new pattern for youth. Youth finds 
themselves no longer economic assets to their family. 
The burden of unemployment falls heavily upon 


youth. The modern industrial community must have 
the equivalent of the old-time agrarian states and 
principles if the evil consequences of improper use of 
leisure time are to be averted. The Dean recommends 
a government developed program of public education 
and a school curriculum to produce citizens better 
prepared for use of the leisure time. 

Dean Russell predicts for the postwar world a 
great expansion in education comparable to the ad- 
vance in secondary education following the Civil War. 


“Patterns for Peace’’ is the title of the eighty-sixth 
annual report of the superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Lowell P. Goodrich, for the school 
year ending June 30, 1945. In rich and striking 
format that is generously illustrated the thirty-six page 
report gives a wealth of facts and a point of view 
concerning the public schools. 

“For peace is not treaties. It is people.” 


“Forty-five Months to Victory” is the heading which 
Superintendent Will C. Crawford gives to the annual 
report of the San Diego City Schools. It features in 
parallel columns the events of the war period in inter- 
national relations and in the public school system of 
San Diego. Its attractive illustrations combine photo- 
gtaphs and cartoons. Its cover photo showing the 
school administrator welcoming back representatives 
from the services suggests one of the problems still 
facing the system. 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel registered approximately 440,000 individ- 
uals of whom 20,000 were women. Subject-field reg- 
istration is as follows: biological and agricultural 
sciences, 25,898 ; physical sciences, 107,474; engineer- 
ing sciences, 203,541; management and administra- 
tion, 58,004; social sciences, 30,228; architecture and 
planning, 9,155; languages, 5,457. To date the 
Roster has referred to specific vacancies registration 
of 175,000 people resulting in the placement of nearly 
50,000 people. Sample requests are those for the 
names of six horticulturists with a speaking knowledge 
of French, for a list of radio “hams” who speak 
French, for names of physicians speaking the Yugo- 
slavic language. A table of the distribution of person- 
nel will be furnished upon request to the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 1006 
U St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


The Educational Research Service of the National 
Education Association is now supported by over four 
hundred city systems. Though superintendents in 
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small cities were responsible for the inception of the 
service, the present membership includes all the 
larger cities of the United States. 


New York City has placed a framed copy of the 
San Francisco Charter in all its classrooms. Supt. 
John E. Wade has expressed the hope that the Charter 
may become something to look up to, like the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Jose Luis Otero, rural school supervisor in New 
Mexico, whose case against the Valencia County 
Board of Education was won before the State Supreme 
Court with the help of the New Mexico Educational 
Association and the N. E. A., has been reinstated in 
his position and reimbursed for time lost. Mr. Otero 
had been discharged because he failed to make regu- 
lar contributions from his salary to polictial funds. 
The N. E. A. Commission on the Defense of Educa- 
tion through Democracy, in entering this case set 
a precedent of state and national association coopera- 
tion in a court suit. 


The National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education has adopted as one 
of its major objectives the promotion of education for 
tolerance. The Commission has appointed a commit- 
tee to make a study of the place of education for 
tolerance in the schools, need for which is underscored 
by recent student strikes and conflicts in several urban 
centers. ‘Young people can be taught tolerance,” says 
the Commission. 


The legislatures of five states rescinded during 1945 
earlier resolutions endorsing the so-called millionaires 
amendment, a proposed 22nd constitutional amend- 
ment drastically limiting the federal government's tax- 
ing powers. The amendment discards the fundamental 
principle of taxation according to ability to pay. Leg- 
islatures of the following states have passed resolutions 
in favor of the amendment: Delaware, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming, and it is hoped that they also may 
be moved to rescind. 


The war's pressure brought into employment 
2,000,000 more young people of the 14- to 18-year-old 
age group than normal. Many of them are away from 
home. Schools are being urged to attract them by 
special opportunities and course offerings. 


Gains in child-labor legislation are reported for 
1945 in sixteen states. Improvements were made 
in child labor standards and the status of illegally 
employed minors and compulsory school attendance 
laws were strengthened. 


The Iowa State Teachers Association, active in se- 
curing state aid for schools, has now employed a 
lawyer to assist in the defense of these laws. 


“Planning the Art Department, Plans and Specifi- 
cations for a Modern Art Unit,” by Leon L. Winslow, 
is an 8-page pamphlet published by Related Arts 
Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., in 
the hope that its plans and information may contribute 
to the improvement of art education facilities in the 
public schools. 


Slides in natural color, 2” x 2”, are available on 
three weeks’ loan, from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of International Educational Relations, 
American Republics Section, Washington 25, D. C., 
and from regional depositories. Life in other Ameri- 
can republics are shown in 33 sets, accompanied by 
notes for the teacher. 


Loan packets on 18 inter-American subjects are 
available from the U. S. Office of Education, American 
Republics Section, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, Washington 25, D. C. 


Audio-visual discussion kits involving film strips, 
lantern slides, recordings, and pamphlets for use by 
community groups are issued by New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Kits 
now ready for rental at prices ranging from $1 to $3 
are: 

1. Should We Expand Our Foreign Trade? 

2. Will Machines Replace Men? 

3. The Full Employment Act of 1945. 

4. Should We Spend or Save? 

5. How Idle Savings Create Unemployment. 

New Tools for Learning is a non-profit organiza- 
tion working in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago Round Table, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., New York University Film Library, and New 
York University Institute on Postwar Reconstruction 
under the joint sponsorship of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. 

“Sampling of 1700 institutions of higher education 
in the United States shows a 25 per cent increase, a 
rise of 200,000 in enrollment this fall, it is reported 
by Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker. 

“Fall enrollments for 1939-1940 hit a prewar peak 
close to 1,400,000. In the autumn of 1943-44, regis- 
trations, exclusive of military enrollments, dropped 
sharply, reaching a low of 750,000. 

“The 950,000 enrollments reported this fall repre- 
sent an increase of collegiate activity to a point close 
to one-third of the way from the wartime low to the 
prewar high.” 

It is expected that the academic year will show 
increasing rates of enrollment. 
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The fortieth anniversary issue of Who’s Who In 
Chicago and Illinois published by the A. N. Marquis 
Company, 1946, carries the following concerning the 
Executive Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa: 

COOK, Paul McCracken, exec. sec. educational fra- 
ternity; b. Cato, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1891, s. S. A. and 
Hattie Bell (McCracken) Cook; A.B., Central Wes- 
leyan Coll., Warrenton, Mo., 1918; M.A., U. of Chi- 
cago, 1927; m. Viola E. Buelteman, Aug. 27, 1918; 
children—Kenneth Robert, Pauline Loriene (twins). 
Teacher in rural sch., Okla., 1909-10, at Pond Creek 
and Medford, Okla., 1910-13; supt. of schools, 
Hooker, Okla., 1920-21; research sec., The Labora- 
tory Schs., U. of Chicago, 1922-28; exec. sec. Phi 
Delta Kappa since 1928; editor THE PHI DELTA 
KaPPAN since 1926. Village trustee Homewood, IIl., 
1939-43; dist. salvage chmn. Office Civilian Defense. 
Past pres. Professional Interfraternity Conf.; mem. 
N.E.A., Am. Assn. Sch. Administrs., Phi Delta Kappa. 
Republican. Presbyterian. Clubs: Rotary, Homewood. 
Author: History of Phi Delta Kappa, pub. under same 
cover with Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931 (of which 
was compiler and editor). Contbr. of articles and 
editorials to THE PH1t DELTA KAPPAN. Home: 2150 
Maple Rd. Office: 2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. 


The National City Bank of New York reports peo- 
ple of the United States better off financially than ever 
before. Individual liquid assets are estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,000 per capita or nearly $4,000 per 
family, to which should be added life insurance with 
a face value of another $4,000 per family with a 
present asset value of about $1,000 per family. 


Northwestern University declined admission to 
2,600, while admitting 1,400 freshmen and other 
undergraduates in September, 1944. The President's 
report for 1943-44 shows also a total of $6,556,599.30 
in gifts to the University during the year. 


In August, 1944, President Avila Camacho, of 
Mexico, issued a decree requiring that everyone know 
how to read and write by February 28, 1946. Radio, 
Newspaper, magazine, and poster are telling the read- 
ing public that each literate between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty must teach at least one illiterate 
between six and forty to read and write before that 
date. President Camacho himself has a class of young 
people. 

In China the younger generation is passing on to 
the adults its newly acquired knowledge of reading. 
Children of nine and ten attending the Elementary 
School of the Border Region, sponsored by Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, are learning to be teachers. They have 
unique ways of teaching the unlettered older genera- 
tion. One method is to paste the identifying Chinese 
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character on every household article. One student- 
teacher stationed himself at the village well and pa- 
tiently waited until people approached with buckets. 
He then announced that anyone who wanted to draw 
a pail of water had to learn at least one Chinese 
character. 

Negro History Week is again being observed this 
year, beginning February 10. Materials to aid in its 
observance are available from the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers who receive apples from their pupils were 
put in the shade of the old apple tree when Bill 
Wright, third-grade pupil at Waverly, Iowa, brought 
his teacher, Betty Madsen, a bouquet of eight orchids. 
Bill had grown one of them himself, the others had 
been grown by his father in a Waverly greenhouse. 


The United States had thirty-three members in a 
delegation attending the meeting in London for No- 
vember for the establishment of a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The permanent organization so formed will meet 
annually to deal with problems and issues as they 
develop. Of the meeting, Benjamin Fine, Educa- 
tional Editor for the New York Times, wrote: 

“The success or failure of this conference will not 
depend upon what is done at this time. Rather it will 
depend almost entirely on what is done after the edu- 
cators go back to their own countries and attempt to 
put the principles adopted here into practice.” 


Evening courses in “The Great Books” under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago have enrolled - 
over 500 adults in the past year. Of the 500 enrolled, 
only 15 sought academic credits. 


Superintendent John A. Sexson of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, suggested that “every child nine years of age 
and over’’ be taught the salient facts about Dumbarton 
Oaks, in preparation for the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, as contributing to an awareness of the responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen in the preservation of 
the peace of the world. 


The British Columbia Teachers Federation in- 
structed its membership committee to study ways and 
means of implementing compulsory membership at its 
latest annual meeting. 

“The colleges and the universities of the United 
States should prepare for foreign students in the 
postwar era,’ says Harry H. Pearson in the Edwca- 
tional Record, April, 1945. In 1939-40 there were 
1,023 Latin American students in the United States. 
By 1943-44 the number had more than doubled, total- 
ing 2,243. Twenty-two per cent of the students were 
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placed in our institutions by the Institution of Inter- 
national Education through the generosity of our in- 
stitutions in waiving tuition fees. One-half of this 
22 per cent received also assistance in travel or mainte- 
nance from the Department of State. Eighty students 
during the year qualified for advance degrees. This is 
no small accomplishment for persons who must ad- 
just themselves to a strange university system. 


The New York State Board of Regents has recom- 
mended 12,000 scholarships at $350 each per year, as 
one way of increasing college opportunities for the 
gifted young people of the state. 

New York State does not maintain a state univer- 
sity. Sixty-one per cent of New York students at- 
tending college in New York are enrolled in non- 
tax-supported colleges. Thirty per cent are enrolled 
in the municipal colleges of New York City, nine 
per cent in the state colleges which offer work in 
only a few fields of study. 


In 1941-42, 31,600 youth left New York state for 
college, and 17,500 out-of-state youth came to New 
York. 

The proposed scholarship plan would benefit about 
10 per cent of the secondary school graduates. 


Audio-visaal education may now be selected as a 
major for the Master's degree or a minor for the Ed.D. 
degree in the school of education of Indiana Univer- 
sity. Seven courses in the field are regularly offered. 


The International Harvester Company will pay 
the University of Chicago $125,000 in the next five 
years for educational services to its employees. A full- 
time director of the project will be a faculty member. 
Says Chancellor Hutchins: 


“The University thus gains a valuable opportunity- 


to test the effectiveness of education procedures with 
respect to large groups of adults, and is able to ex- 
pand its studies of methods for communicating in- 
formation of varying intellectual content to individuals 
of varied backgrounds.” 


Stating that “the University of Kentucky has never 
gotten out of the depression,” Dr. H. L. Donovan, 
president, asked the state legislature to double its last 
appropriation in its mext. The request includes a 
building program of nearly a million dollars. 


The aviation department of the Pasadena Junior 
College has designed, built, and flown its airplane 
Model P.J.C.-4, a two-place, low-wing, all-metal 
monoplane with sliding canopy enclosure, electrically 
operated retractable landing gear, wing flaps and con- 
stant speed propeller. Now under way is the mock-up 
of a new four-place cabin airplane incorporating the 
comforts of the postwar automobiles. 


Personal and Professional 


Clyde C. Cargile* is superintendent of Fayette 
County, Alabama. For five years he was principal of 
Berry public schools, Berry, Alabama. 


Walter T. McKee,* assistant superintendent of 
Montgomery County, has been named president of 
the Montgomery Area Executive Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Dr. E. B. Norton,* state superintendent, has been 
appointed for a three-year term to the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the N. E. A. 


Dr. Karl H. Berns* became secretary to aid in co- 
ordinating the work of N. E. A. committees and com- 
missions. He was formerly field man for the Ohio 
Education Association. 


Verne C. Fryklund* has been chosen president of 
the Stout Institute in Wisconsin. At present he is on 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota awaiting 
discharge from the U. S. Army Air Corps in which he 
is a lieutenant colonel. 


R. M. Hawkins* of Huntsville, Texas, is the 
newly elected president of Sul Ross State Teachers 
College. 


J. D. Koonce* has been chosen superintendent of 
the Cameron County schools, Texas. He was pre- 
viously superintendent of Stuart Place schools. 


W. T. White* has been elected superintendent of 
the Dallas, Texas, public schools. 


Walter C. Eells,* executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, has resigned. 


W. E. Moreland* has been chosen acting superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Houston, Texas. 


Professor Irving H. Anderson* has returned to the 
University of Michigan after two years of participation 
in work organized under the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development through the National De- 
fense Research Committee. 


Arthur L. Wilson,* assistant county superintend- 
ent, Newton, Ohio, was recently named president of 
the Hamilton County Teachers Association. 


Principal of the Boys’ High School of Atlanta, 
Georgia, for 25 years, H. O. Smith was given an 
honorary degree by Emory University, tribute to his 
contributions to education. A native of Portland, 
Maine, graduate of Harvard in 1903 and with an M.A. 
from Emory in 1928, his teaching career includes terms 
in Maine, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, 





* The asterisk indicates membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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and Georgia. He has been in the Atlanta Boys’ High 
School since 1909. 


J. A. Woodard* will represent the Macmillan 
Company in Montana until the return from the Army 
of F. W. Shanahan, an employee of the company be- 
fore he entered the armed forces. Mr. Woodard was 
formerly High School Supervisor in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Dr. A. G. Peterson* is the new president of East- 
ern Montana Normal School in Billings. For ten years 
he was director of training at Plattsburgh State Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr. James A. McCain is new president of Mon- 
tana State University. Native of South Carolina, with 
degrees from Wofford, Duke and Stanford, he is 
lately returned from naval duty. 


Kenneth O. Warner is new Director of the Division 
of Central Office Services of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, coming to that post from the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 


Harold R. Benjamin* is new Director of the Divi- 
sion of International Educational Relations in the U. S. 
Office of Education. He was formerly dean of the 
college of education of the University of Maryland, 
and more recently in the Air Force stationed at Manila. 


Franklin Stewart Harris was inaugurated President 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
in exercises held November 16. 


Howard S. McDonald was inaugurated president of 
Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah, in exer- 
cises held November 14. 


Scholastic Magazine’s 25th anniversary was marked 
by the presentation of a scroll presented M. R. Robin- 
son, president of the publishing organization, by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker. 


The “Educator’s Washington Dispatch” is a new 
publication venture of the A. C. Croft Company. Ben 
Brodinsky leaves the Educational Press Association to 
join its Washington staff. 

R. M. Hawkins* was inducted into the presidency 
of the Sul Ross State Teachers College of Texas in 
October. He had been superintendent of schools at 
Mexia and Huntsville. 


Cyrus A. Landrum was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Fluvanna, Texas. 

Mendal B. Miller is new president of Central Col- 
lege at McPherson, Kansas. 

R. O. Nelson, Assistant Superintendent of Rich- 
mond schools, has been elected superintendent of 
Martinsville. 
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Merrill Collins is now superintendent of schools at 
Tuscola, Texas, after three years in the Ordnance De- 
partment. He served earlier at Hawley, Texas. 


Nicolas Murray Butler* presented his resignation 
as president of Columbia University, effective October 
1, and was elected by the board of trustees as president 
emeritus with a mandate to “continue in active service 
of the university.” During his 44-year term as presi- 
dent, the enrollment grew from 4,400 to 41,411 just 
just before the war. From the time of his election to 
last June Columbia received total money gifts of $120,- 
161,727. Dr. Butler’s official connection with Co- 
lumbia University began 67 years ago, when he 
entered as a freshman. 


“Orville Wagoner* has been elected to head the 
Morrisville public schools. He was formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Bois D’Arc, Missouri. 


Giles Theilmann,* professor of education, has been 
promoted to the position of Dean of Men at Park Col- 
lege, Clarkville, Missouri. Mr. Theilmann was for- 
merly principal of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Senior High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Karl H. Berns* in July became assistant secretary of 
the National Education Association, which is a newly 
created position of the organization. Formerly, he 
was assistant secretary of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 


James L. McCaskill* is assistant director of the leg- 
islative and federal relations division of the N. E. A. 
He was formerly director of the Meridian Municipal 
Junior College at Meridian, Mississippi. 

T. L. Noel* is superintendent of the Boonville, 
Missouri, public schools. 


Carl D. Gum* began his work as vice-principal of 
the Shawnee Mission High School in Johnson County, 
Kansas, on August 27; before which time, he was 
principal of the William Chrisman High School at In- 
dependence, Missouri. 


L. W. Fristoe* has been elected superintendent at 
Sweet Springs, Missouri. For the past ten years, he has 
been superintendent of the Linneus school. 

Jerry J. Vineyard* is superintendent of the Nevada, 
Missouri, public schools. 


Victor B. Lowe* has been named superintendent 
of the Ash Grove, Missouri, public schools. He was 
formerly superintendent of the St. Clair County, 
Missouri, schools. 

O. E. Domian* has been elected to the superintend- 
ency at St. Louis Park, Minnesota. Previously he was 
superintendent of schools at Waseca, Virginia. 








The Teacher as a Psychoclinician 


By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


E NEED teachers in the classroom, from the 

\4 elementary grades through the junior col- 

lege, with training in practical and abnormal psy- 

chology enough to permit reasonably accurate 

diagnosis of personality dysfunctions when they 
first begin to appear. 

We need school counselors who are primarily 
psychologists, not primarily metamorphosed teach- 
ers. Every counselor should be a trained psycho- 
clinician. 

The occurrence of psychoses in children is not 
so common as the psychoneuroses. Nevertheless 
symptoms leading to psychoses later in life often 
are found during adolescence, when, if ever any 
real good is to be accomplished, they must be de- 
tected and diagnosed. _~ 

Parents are too close to their own children to de- 
termine traumatic etiology for strange behavior. 
Usually they take them to the family doctor, or a 
series of specialists, who pooh-pooh their worries 
because they can find nothing physically wrong 
with them. Children who really require psycho- 
therapeutic attention seldom get it until adverse 
overt behavior has caused society to institutionalize 
them. Often then it is too late, and institutions 
which are under-staffed and crowded can offer 
only a poor substitute reconditioning program. 

John obtruded himself most unpleasantly to all 
his teachers, and particularly to Miss S., in whose 
study hall he spent his second period. This study 
hall held no more malcontents than the average; 
but the pupils, following John’s unconscious lead, 
had discovered that Miss S. could not keep disci- 
pline. As one pupil, collectively, they reacted to 
her personality in a manner calculated to drive her 
out of the system. In this they succeeded. And 
yet, including John, there were no really bad cases 
requiring disciplinary action. 

It was discovered that the root of the difficulty 
lay in the personality dysfunction which John 
manifested, not just in study hall, but in all his 
associations with society. He sat up in front, and 
by his actions had kept the rest of the study hall 


* Jay Ellis Ransom is a teacher of Mathematics 
and Chemistry in the Taft Union High 
School and Junior College, Taft, California. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


in convulsions of half-hidden laughter. Miss S. 
had frequently sent John to the office to be disci- 
plined for his disturbances, but it had had no last- 
ing effect. 

John proved to have an I1.Q. of 94. Beyond be- 
ing only a little dull in his studies, he showed a 
marked personality disintegration in his outstand- 
ing silly behavior. He kept up a perpetual violent 
facial grimacing whenever he felt himself the focus 
of attention from others, mostly imagined, and his 
bodily posturings and mannerisms included hold- 
ing his arms outward at incredibly odd angles 
while walking through the halls, and twisting 
his torso into agonizing shapes in class to evoke 
laughter. Though harmless enough, he was con- 
spicuously silly in both thought and action. In 
brief, John manifested many of the prominent 
characteristics of adolescent dementia praecox. 

As soon as his seat was changed to the back of 
the room in every class, he created no further 
perturbation. Yet his record showed no earlier 
comment about his personality maladjustment; 
only a succession of citations to authority for dis- 
turbances in class. In ten years of school life dur- 
ing which a slow inexorable personality disinte- 
gration could be traced, not one teacher or adminis- 
trator had showed perspicacity enough to diagnose 
his case as anything but willful misbehavior! 

There are in our public high schools many cases 
of badly adjusted and poorly integrated personali- 
ties which teachers have the opportunity to handle. 
The retiring and shy child who never makes a dis- 
turbance may need help as badly as those who 
cause disciplinary disorders. All that is really 
necessary to help them is an accurate diagnosis of 
personality conflict in time to bring about recom- 
mendations which have a chance of successful 


completion. 
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NORTHWEST CENTRAL LEADERSHIP MIGRATION 


We teachers need to recognize the symptoms 
of psychoneuroses and psychoses when they first 
appear if we are to do our full part in advancing 
social progress. In the majority of cases teachers 
are the only educated people who will ever make 
direct contact with the nation’s children; the only 
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ones who have opportunity to observe all the 
youngsters, to mark strange behavior and follow 
it through a succession of years. We cannot elimi- 
nate these problems by any means, but we in the 
teaching profession can do a great deal more than 
we are doing now. 


Northwest Central Leadership Migration 


By J. V. BREITWEISER 


N THE book, Who’s Who, there are 1,137 bi- 

ographies of eminent people who name Iowa 

as the state of their birth. There are only 393 

biographies which list Iowa as the present place 
of their residence. 

Wisconsin has 920 eminent people listed as hav- 
ing been born there; 487 are listed as living there. 
Nebraska has 421 eminent people listed as hav- 
ing been born there; 245 eminent people are now 
living there. 

When the states are arranged in the order of the 
proportion of eminent men and women to their 
respective populations, the eastern and western 
outrank the central states. Minnesota will rank 
number 20, Nebraska rank number 25, Wisconsin 
rank number 31. Other states of District IV of 
Phi Delta Kappa trail along. These include Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, South Dakota, and Iowa.* 

Considered either from the number of eminent 
people in proportion to the population, or from 
the number living there, the Northwest Central 
States show a lack of social leadership as compared 
with the eastern and western states. Many of these 
states like Iowa and Wisconsin have many po- 
tential leaders born in them and give them a fine 
elementary education, but fail to furnish the social 
rewards to retain them or to replace them as adult 
leaders. Why? 

At least five of these states were in the heart 
of the “dust bowl” area during the drought years 
of 1931 to 1937. Heaped on top of this natural 
catastrophe was the economic depression, with the 
result that this area was poverty stricken, and at 





* Facts are taken from the study, “Distribution of Emi- 
nent Men and Women,” School of Education Record, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, October, 1945, pages 5-18. Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 


* J. V. Breitweiser is Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


least three of the states showed a decline of popu- 
lation from 1930 to 1940. Fortunately, during the 
past four or five years this area has been blessed 
with excellent crops, with the resulting gain in 
wealth. 

Will this wealth be used to increase the cultural 
strength of these communities? Too often, and 
to too great an extent, the money made in these 
states is sent away or spent away. 

We lack great endowed independent universi- 
ties. The endowed higher institutions of the East 
and West attract great leaders in the arts and 
sciences, and by their competition stimulate the 
state universities near them. The endowments, 
independence and freedom from political inter- 
ference has enabled these institutions to retain 
many leaders in the fields of their major interests. 

The Northwest Central States have many rela- 
tively small, good, independent colleges, none of 
which are powerful enough to retain large groups 
of eminent men. We have large state universities, 
yet they are essentially local, or state-limited, rather 
than national in scope. They often serve as train- 
ing schools for leadership which comes into its 
own in the more favorable environment of the 
independent universities. 

Closely related to the lack of endowed uni- 
versities is the absence of great research founda- 
tions. The Mayo Foundation of Rochester, Minne- 
sota, has received wide recognition. What a bless- 
ing it would be to this area if there were a dozen 
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or more such richly endowed foundations—foun- 
dations contributing to agricultural development, 
health and medical services, and the development 
of natural resources peculiar to this area! With the 
rapid increase in wealth that has taken place dur- 
ing recent years, men of vision might well make 
permanent investments in the form of foundations 
that would stimulate the retention of leadership in 
this area. 

We miss, too, influential publishing organiza- 
tions. Art and authorship could be greatly stimu- 
lated by the presence of an adequate publishing 
organization. 
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Finally, we need the development of a culture 
based on agricultural and rural life. A culture 
lying close to the needs of mankind, food, shelter, 
and clothing, can be natural, adequate, and perma- 
nent. 

The genius who sees the great laws of nature 
unfolding before him in flower, herb, and the life 
of animals may yet be recognized in the vicinity 
where first the insights come. The poetic fervor 
rising from farm, field, and fireside can rise in 
prophetic power to become the stimulus for a 
greater amount of happiness, for a greater num- 
ber of people, for a greater length of time, in our 
United States of America. 


Student Migration in Mississippt 


By G. J. CAIN 


HE accompanying table shows migration of 
T vn students in the public elementary and 
high schools during a five-year period, 1939-40 
through 1944-45. The figures contained in this 
table are based upon reports submitted to the 
State Department of Education by county super- 
intendents and superintendents of separate school 
districts. Reports of changes from school to 
school within each county were not available for 
inclusion in this study. 


Counties 
R S Mo G 
% % % 
1944-45 206,885 1.78 4.08 
1941-42 217,427 1.28 4,38 
1939-40 225,163 90 4.62 
Separate Districts 
1944-45 81,361 4.14 5.21 3.05 
1941-42 83,527 3.49 5.61 2.86 
1939-40 81,002 2.17 3.54 2.94 
Counties and Separate Districts Combined 
1944-45 288,246 2.47 4.42 
1941-42 300,954 1.88 4.72 
1939-40 306,165 1.24 4.34 


R—First regular enrollment this year. 

S—Transfer from other state this year. 

Mo—Transfer from other Mississippi public school 
outside this county this year. 

C—Transfer from other school within the county 
this year. 


A study of the table appears to justify the fol- 
lowing statements: 


* G. ]. Cain is Director, Finance and Statistics, 
Mississippi State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


(a) The trend of pupil immigration from out- 
side the state during this period was definitely up- 
ward. The combined number of transfers from 
other states into counties and separate districts in- 
creased from 124 per ten thousand pupils to 247, 
or practically doubled. When counties and sep- 
arate districts are considered separately, the in- 
crease in each is practically the same as that for 
all combined. 

(b) Separate districts normally have much 
greater immigration from out of the state than 
do county schools. Figures in the table show that 
this immigration was approximately two and a 
half times as great in the separate districts as it 
was in the county schools in each year studied. 

(c) Counties and separate districts combined 
show no trend in migration between counties 
within the state. In 1939-40 there were 434 out 
of each ten thousand. This figure rose slightly to 
472 in 1941-42 and dropped back to 442 in 1944- 
45. Fluctuation in the ““MO” was greater in sep- 
arate districts than in county schools. There were 

(Continued on page 190) 














Federal Support for Educational Research 


By DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


EVERAL bills for the support of scientific re- 
S search have been introduced into Congress. 
This support is expected to be both direct and in- 
direct—direct through the granting of funds to 
carry on research, and indirect through the award- 
ing of undergraduate and graduate scholarships 
for the purpose of training a larger group of per- 
sons who will be available to carry on research 
work. 

These bills, the first of which was introduced 
into the Senate last summer, were generally 
prompted by the desire to maintain in this coun- 
try an aggressive policy toward fundamental re- 
search which would be a basic form of prepared- 
ness for, or against, the next war. Thus the Kil- 
gore Bill, S. 1297, introduced last July 23, was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and was in turn given to a Subcommittee on 
War Mobilization. The Magnuson Bill, S. 1285, 
introduced on July 19, was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. These are the two bills 
of chief interest to educational research. Joint 
hearings were arranged on these two bills last 
October.? 

Whereas the bills were drawn up with reference 
to the physical sciences, the Magnuson Bill in par- 
ticular following closely the pattern of suggestions 
in the Bush report,? the testimony of witnesses at 
the hearings made it very clear that the welfare 
and progress of the nation depended as much if 
not more on the cultivation of the social sciences, 
as on progress in the physical sciences. The more 
nearly we approach to total war the more fully we 
draw upon a// resources of the nation. Further- 
more, as a number of witnesses pointed out, the 





* Science Legislation: Analytical Summary of Testimony. 
Appendix to Report from the Subcommittee on War Mobili- 
zation to the Committee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate. 
Subcommittee Monograph No. 5. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing ce, December 1945. 138 p. 

*Vannevar Bush. Science—the Endless Frontier. A Re- 
port to the President. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, July 1945. 184 p. (Dr. Bush was Director 
of the Office of Scientific Research and Development dur- 
ing the war; previously, as an electrical engineer, he was vice- 
president and dean of engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His study and report were made 
in response to a request from President Roosevelt dated 
November 17, 1944.) 


* Douglas E. Scates is a Professor in the De- 
partment of Education of Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


physical sciences are already pretty much out of 
hand, are dominating and shaping the world 
around themselves, to no good end, and have suc- 
ceeded in bringing humanity to a stark crisis 
which can be relieved only by incredible progress 
in the social phases of our knowledge and under- 
standing. 

In the light of these hearings, the Kilgore Bill 
was revised and re-introduced into the Senate on 
December 21 as S. 1720.8 At the date of this 
writing the Magnuson Bill has not been revised, 
but retains its original form. It is being backed by 
the Committee Supporting the Bush Report, of 
which Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is the chairman. This committee, 
under date of November 14, sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman with regard to the two bills, con- 
taining, among a number of matters, the follow- 
ing statements: “We think it would be a serious 
mistake to include the social sciences (sociology, 
political science, economics, law, etc.) at this 
time. . . . The Bush report was based upon 
factual studies showing the need and outlining 
a program for federal support in the basic sciences; 
there are no comparable data and programs for 
the social sciences. . . . The legislation should 
contain no provision respecting patents or the so- 
cial sciences. . . . We are opposed to the Kil- 
gore Bill.’’* 

The revised Kilgore Bill, S. 1720, is being 


* National Science Foundation. Preliminary Report on 
Science Legislation from the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion to the Committee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate. Sub- 
committee Report No. 7. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, December 1945. 29 p. (This report gives 
the revised bill together with some analysis and discussion.) 

*“Pending Legislation for Federal Aid to Science.” 
Science 102: 545-48; November 30, 1945. 

This report carries the names of the long list of scientists 
signing the statement to the President. The action followed 
President Truman's statement of September 6, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, indicating that he expected the social 
sciences to be included. 
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backed by the Committee for a National Science 
Foundation, with headquarters at Hotel Astor, 
New York. This committee contains physical 
scientists of note, as well as social scientists. A 
statement issued by them, emphasizing a number 
of broad objectives, and signed by some two hun- 
dred scientists, was printed in Science, issues of 
January 4 and January 11, 1946. In a letter of 
January 15 to interested persons, the Committee 
stated: ‘““The passage of a National Science Foun- 
dation Bill has been very seriously jeopardized 
by the unfortunate controversy which has arisen 
among scientists. Unless all scientists can unite 
behind a bill, we fear that the Foundation will not 
become an effective reality.” 

The revised Kilgore Bill, S. 1720, contains defi- 
nite recognition of the social sciences, along with 
two other groups—the biological sciences, and 
the mathematical and physical sciences (Section 
3-b). Educational research, as a field of scientific 
endeavor, is not specifically mentioned, even in 
partial enumerations here and there of the social 
sciences. It is not directly referred to in any of 
the analyses or discussions prepared by the Senate 
committees. On the other hand, five persons rep- 
resenting professional education as a field did 
testify before the Subcommittee during the Octo- 
ber hearings, namely, John W. Studebaker and 
F. J. Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education; Ralph 
McDonald, of the National Education Association; 
(G. F. Zook, of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; and Ralph W. Tyler, of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. Studebaker in 
particular noted to the Subcommittee that educa- 
tional research was a branch of social science.® 

Roughly, this is where the matter stands at the 
present time. The Bills are lying in committees 
awaiting the crystalization of sentiment in the 
field. The January 15 letter of the Committee for 
a National Science Foundation points out: “You 
will note that the Subcommittee in its report an- 
nounces that it intends to make final improve- 
ments in S. 1720, based on recommendations of 
scientists. Therefore, . . . we ask that you make 
specific suggestions for improving S. 1720 if you 





* Studebaker’s testimony is printed in full in the following: 
“Hearings on Research Foundation Bills.” Higher Education 
2: 1-7; December 1, 1945. (This new magazine is issued 
by the Higher Education Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. ) 
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see need thereof. We shall transmit your sug- 
gestions to the Subcommittee and report further 
developments to you.” The physical scientists 
have been keeping rather active. Science, a 
weekly, has missed only one or two issues since 
October 12 in running an article or news item or 
comment on the legislation. Educational periodi- 
cals have scarcely seemed to be aware of what was 
going on. There has been some interest expressed 
in the scholarships, because these mean revenue 
for the operation of higher institutions; there has 
been almost no mention of the support of edu- 
cational research—that is a step more remote in 
the thinking of the practical administrator. The 
legislation started, however, with the direct in- 
tent of increasing research, and this intent has now 
spread to include research in the social sciences. 

The situation is therefore ripe for action, and 
Phi Delta Kappa, with “Research”’ as the first idea 
in its motto, and “Service’’ and “Leadership” as 
the other two points, could find no greater op- 
portunity than this one for expressing its ideals 
fully. This is a legislative program for research; to 
aid in securing this legislation would be a service 
to all education; and to take the Jeadership in this 
activity would be an enterprise befitting the high 
purpose of the Fraternity. 

The writer recommends this legislation as a 
topic for programs of the local chapters. It is im- 
portant, live, and engaging. 

There are several points which we should seek 
to assure in order to safeguard our interests in 
this legislation. First, that legislation receive 
ample support from the field. Second, that any 
bill passed shall make provision for research in 
social science. Third, that those who are sponsor- 
ing the legislation and those who will later ad- 
minister it, have educational research in mind as 
one branch of social science. Fourth, if and when 
suitable legislation is passed, that the social 
sciences, and educational research in particular, 
receive a fair share of whatever appropriation 
Congress may make. 

It thus appears that the new opportunity is 
something of a continuing responsibility. But is it 
not close to the heart of every Phi Delta Kappan? 
Is it not a significant advance in the direction 
down which we have been gazing for a long time? 
Does it not offer something for a number of us in- 
dividually, for our field of work, for our nation, 














SUPPORT FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


and for world civilization? Is it not an opportunity 
for us to step in and help bring social science more 
nearly up to where it should be—and perhaps off- 
set some of the new threats of disaster which the 
physical sciences have made so real and so immi- 
nent? I do not view this as a pressure campaign; 
as I read the comments of the Senators connected 
with these bills I gain the impression that they 
are making an effort to hear from all interested 
groups, and that they are seeking representative 
opinion. What organization is so well fitted to ex- 

ress the research interests of our profession, as 
held by representative educators throughout the 
country, as Phi Delta Kappa, through its many 
local chapters? Such local expression is sought 
much more than action by a national executive 
committee. 

There are a number of questions which will 
normally arise that should be dealt with. A few 
of these will be touched on here. Perhaps first is 
the question, Is education a basic science? The 
proper reply is that that is a confused and con- 
fusing question. No one should claim that edu- 
cation was a science of any kind; it is a profession, 
a field of practice, an art. But the research which 
feeds and guides this profession may be as defi- 
nitely scientific as the research which feeds the 
growth of any field, even the pure sciences. We 
have fundamental problems; we have general 
problems; we have problems whose solution means 
much to society. Some of the physical scientists 
see this as clearly as we do. 

. Second perhaps is the question about control, 
restraint, or perversion through the influence of 
governmental support. We may be sure that the 
physical and biological scientists have explored 
this aspect as thoroughly and minutely as a medi- 
eval Inquisitor ever searched for a hint of heresy. 
The record of testimony would leave no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that the strongly organized groups 
of physical scientists would show full scorn and 
fury upon the slightest evidence that their work or 
methods or findings were being tampered with 
directly or indirectly. The Kilgore Bill, S$. 1720, 
states explicitly: ““The Administrator shall make 
every effort to eliminate restraints upon the free 
expression of scientific views and to insure full 
freedom in the exercise of creative talents, in the 
development of new ideas and in the methods of 
research. Any person engaged in such research 
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and development activities shall not be precluded 
from discussing, writing, or publishing his own 
findings and conclusions.” (Section 5-e.) 

There will of course be some selection of prob- 
lems by the national board; they do not guarantee 
to finance every request they receive. Such selec- 
tion will naturally be in accord with some national 
program or pattern of interests; since it is being 
paid for by the people, the people’s broad interests 
are to be safeguarded. But the board and commit- 
tees doing this selecting are themselves scientists 
representing the various fields, “especially quali- 
fied to promote the broad objectives of this Act’; 
“Every effort shall be made to assure that each 
divisional scientific committee is representative of 
the major scientific interests and functions of its 
division.” “Members . . . shall be chosen with- 
out regard to their political affiliations and solely 
on the basis of their demonstrated capacity to carry 
out the purposes of the Foundation.” ‘The an- 
nual report shall include whatever dissenting opin- 
ions may be submitted.” 

The main difficulty with respect to perversion 
will probably come from within our midst. If 
ample funds for research were made available we 
should not know how to act. Along with other 
members of our society, we should find that chang- 
ing from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of abundance involved a fundamental change of 
perspective and a rethinking of many crystallized 
attitudes. For example, we must not think of 
fundamental educational research principally in 
terms of large organizations and surveys. The 
danger is that, with adequate financing, we should 
do so. We need status studies, but we need much 
more; they tell us where we are starting from, 
but not where to go. Many types of research are 
required to give us direction and efficiency; and 
many degrees or levels of research organization 
are called for by these different types. 

The safety of our research is to be sought in 
the same direction as the safety of our political 
democracy, namely, in the individual. The Kil- 
gore Bill definitely contemplates grants to indi- 
viduals, for it is well recognized by scientists that 
much money is wasted by getting organizations 
together to work on problems without adequate 
insight—and insight is largely developed by the 
person who works with great patience close to 
his data. For only so long a time can a research 
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director sit in his chair and receive reports from 
an army of workers—for only so long a time until 
his research becomes dead. It has: lost its vitality 
because the director has lost his contact with reality. 
Individual research workers need money for ex- 

and for assistants; but there must be no 
idea that bigness in research undertakings guaran- 
tees the correctness of conclusions nor the sound- 
mess of the social and educational philosophy 
underlying their work. Safety in research must 
be sought in a large number of independent, 
competent workers who stay close to their fields of 
observation, who think critically and creatively, 
and who are ready to make their weight felt 
against perversions of thought and interpretation 
in the work of larger centers. 

If it was important for our forefathers a hun- 
dred years ago to demand that education for their 
children be made public and free, it is important 
for us today to demand that support for the re- 
search to guide and stimulate that vast under- 
taking be made public and sure. The needs have 
become too great to be trusted to the enthusiasm 
of individuals who prefer to do research rather 
than enjoy their leisure. We live now in a world 
society, a society in which problems have assumed 
a sharpness of outline, a cruciality of consequence, 
and a geographical and human magnitude never 
before dreamed of. Changes in the social scene 
occur with such rapidity and with such widely dis- 
tributed effects that no former notions of social 
science are adequate. We and all others who bear 
the responsibility for keeping social science alert 
and for making it more adequate to the new per- 
spectives of present living, must take our task with 
some seriousness. Let us show that seriousness by 
our actions. 
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(Continued from page 186) 


354 per ten thousand in the separate districts in 
1939-40, 561 in 1941-42, and 521 in 1944-45. 
There was practically no change in the “MO” in 
counties. 

The number of students enrolling in separate 
districts after having enrolled in county schools in 
the same county shows practically no fluctuation 
during the period studied. 
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Perhaps some comment should be made about 
the areas in which war activities have been con- 
centrated, which for convenience we shall refer 
to as “war camp areas.”” It cannot be said that 
these areas are responsible for the increase in stu- 
dent immigration during the period studied. It is 
true that there has been quite a large increase in 
“S” in certain areas but an increase generally 
throughout these war camp areas has been about 
the same as the average for the state. Increases 
have been noted in the following places (figures 
refer to number of immigrants per ten thousand _ 
students): Wilkinson County, in which Camp 
Van Dorn was located, 111 to 497; Aberdeen Sep- 
arate District in Monroe County, 45 to 1,062; Bay 
St. Louis in Hancock County, 74 to 643; Wave- 
land in Hancock County, 100 to 1,891. It should 
be pointed out, however, that a comparatively 
small number of students are involved in the in- 
creases mentioned above. Pascagoula Separate 
District, where a shipyard is located, had an un- 
usually large number of immigrants from other 
states at the beginning of the period studied. The 
number was 1,053 in 1939-40, increased to 1,544 
in 1941-42, and dropped to 746 immigrant stu- 
dents per ten thousand in 1944-45. The Gulf 
Coast area, where Keesler Field was located; Gre- 
nada and Montgomery Counties, adjoining Camp 
McCain; Madison County, in which the Missis- 
sippi Ordnance Plant was located; and Leflore 
County, in which an air base was located; the city 
of Jackson, all show some increases, but in general 
no greater than the average for the state. 

This study does not include figures on emigrant 
students from Mississippi into other states. As- 
suming that the emigration has paralleled the im- 
migration, the study would certainly indicate much 
greater movement of students between states now 
than was true five years ago. It is entirely possible 
that this movement is not due to the war itself. It 
may be due to other causes which will continue. 
This is a matter for interesting speculation, at least, 
and worthy of further study. 

The table shows that the first regular enroll- 
ment of the counties and separate districts has 
gradually decreased during the period studied. It 
should be stated, however, that in many of the 
larger separate districts, especially in some of 
those affected by the war industries, decided in- 
creases have occurred in total school enrollments. 




















Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


UNDER THE PROVISIONS of the National By-Laws, the 
national executive committee is under obligation to fill 
any vacancy in national or district of- 


NATIONAL fice for the unexpired term, that is 
OFFICER until the next national council meet- 
APPOINTED _ ing. A vacancy in office was caused 


by the recent death of Dr. Allan R. 
Congdon, national treasurer. At a meeting of the na- 
tional executive committee in Bloomington, Indiana, on 
January 11, 1946, Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, was appointed as 
national secretary, Dr. Earle O. Liggitt retiring as na- 
tional secretary to be appointed national treasurer. The 
term of office of the present national executive com- 
mittee expires with the election of new officers by the 
national council on April 18, 1946. Each officer, of 
course, is eligible for reelection at the pleasure of the 
national council. 

Dr. Carpenter was initiated as a member of Beta 
Chapter, Columbia University, in 1923. He transferred 
his membership to Psi Chapter, Peabody College, in 
1926 and later, in 1929, to Gamma Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He has continuous good standing 
throughout the 23 years of his membership and has 
served Phi Delta Kappa in many capacities, including 
that of state coordinator in Missouri where he has made 
a significant contribution. 

In transferring National Secretary Liggitt to the of- 
fice of national treasurer, it was the intention of the 
committee to provide in that office one who had some 
background of experience in conducting the affairs of 
the fraternity as related to the office of national treas- 
urer. Dr. Liggitt, by executive committee resolution 
adopted in August, has been authorized to sign vouch- 
ers and since the death of the treasurer has been carry- 
ing a double responsibility. 


AT THE SUGGESTION of one of the district conferences, 
constitutional amendments pertaining to the election 
and term of office of district 
representatives and state co- 
ordinators have been proposed 
to the chapters for immediate 
ratification. Because of the cumbersome and unwieldy 
procedure now in effect for the election of district 
representatives and state coordinators ; the expense in- 
volved in a statewide or districtwide mail ballot; the 
time lapse between nomination and election which is 
particularly important in the coming election; and the 


CONSTITUTION 
AMENDMENTS 


unsatisfactory ballot returns in the various applications 
of the individual member ballot in the past, the na- 
tional executive committee recommends for immedi- 
ate adoption the following proposals for constitutional 
amendment. 

Proposal 1. 


Article VI. Section 1. Qualifications 

Amend by deleting the fourth word in the third line and 
substituting therefor: “in good standing in.’ The line will 
then read: 

“be a member in good standing in a chapter within the 
district.” 

Proposal 2. 
Article VI. Section 2. Election 

Amend by deleting the entire section, except the heading, 
and by substituting therefor. 

“One district representative shall be elected for each Phi 
Delta Kappa District by a district conference convened at 
the time and place of the regular meeting of the national 
council of Phi Delta Kappa. 

“The conference in session on the day previous to the open- 
ing business session of the council shall elect a nominating 
committee of three members. 

“The nominating committee shall propose at least two 
nominees for the office of district representative. 

“The election shall be held in a special district conference 
session immediately following the election of national officers 
by the national council. 

“The election procedure shall be the same as that provided 
for the election of national officers except that, on vote of 
the official delegates comprising the conference, the alternates 
may be given the privilege of voting.” 

Proposal 3. 


Article VI. Section 3. Term of Office 
Amend by deleting first paragraph and substituting there- 


for: 
“The term of office of a district representative shall coincide 


with that of the national officers.” 
Proposal 4. 
Article VI. Section 3. Term of Office 
Amend by deleting the first line of the second paragraph 
and substituting therefor: 
“If a vacancy is caused by resignation, by death, or by 
removal of” 
Proposal 5. 


Article VII. Section 2. Election (of State Coordinators) 

Amend by changing the period at the end of the third 
paragraph to a comma and by adding the following: 

“except that for states having fewer than three delegates pres- 
ent the district representative shall be empowered to appoint 
the state coordinator.” 

The effect of the adoption of these amendments 
will be to provide for direct election of district repre- 
sentatives and state coordinators at the same time 
and in the same manner as the election of national 
officers. It also provides that the term of office of 
district representatives and state coordinators shall 


coincide with that of the elected national officers. 
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MEMBERS INITIATED into one chapter often find them- 
selves located in the vicinity of another chapter, 
sometimes in the same institu- 
tion. Phi Delta Kappa has pro- 
vided a way in which the mem- 
ber may affiliate with the chapter 
located nearest to his place of residence. This is by 
transfer of a membership from one campus chapter to 
another. The transfer blank is a simple form of three 
parts in which the member makes his request for trans- 
fer of membership; the chapter of his choice indicates 
approval of the transfer and assigns a new roll num- 
ber; and finally the national office authorizes the com- 
pletion of the transfer. Blanks are available on re- 
quest from the national office or from any campus 
chapter. 

Many members transfer membership from one 
chapter to another as soon as they move from the vi- 
cinity of one chapter to that of another. Other mem- 
bers fail to avail themselves of this opportunity for 
continuous fellowship probably because they do not 
realize that the procedure is available. This statement 
is prepared at the request of one of the recent dis- 
trict conferences for the purpose of encouraging the 
transfer of membership whenever it is desirable as a 
means of enriching fraternity fellowship and increas- 
ing participation in fraternity affairs. 

Members desiring to transfer membership must be 
in good standing before the transfer may be made ef- 
fective. However, payment of arrearages (not more 
than one year of arrearages plus current year dues re- 
. quired) may and should be made to the chapter into 
which the member is transferring. 

Field Chapter membership does not involve a trans- 
fer from the Campus Chapter membership. It is in 
the nature of an added affiliation. Fraternity members 
located near a Field Chapter center should get in touch 
with the secretary or treasurer of the Field Chapter, 
attend a few meetings, and then request the privilege 
of affiliating with the Field Chapter. The members 
of Field Chapters are required to make all annual 
dues payments through the Field Chapter. The pay- 
ment of Campus Chapter dues is optional but, if paid, 
they should be paid through the Field Chapter at the 
same time that the regular Field Chapter dues (includ- 
ing national dues) are paid. Any member in good 
standing may apply for affiliation with a Field Chap- 
ter of his choice. If not in good standing, he may re- 
instate by payment of arrearages and current dues 
through the Field Chapter. 

Perhaps too little has been said about the value of 
fellowship in Phi Delta Kappa membership. It was 
emphasized in many ways in the earlier years of the 
fraternity. It is still important. If accepted in full, it 


TRANSFER OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
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involves membership in a chapter near to the place of 
residence. Chapters often extend the invitation to a 
new member in their vicinity to transfer membership 
or to affiliate with the Field Chapter but there is no 
reason why a member should not take the initiative. 


THE Dictionary of Education gives every evidence of 
being a real success from the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher and the sponsor. More than 
2,000 copies were sold on the 
special offer in advance of publi- 
cation and more than 1,500 copies 
have been sold at the regular 
price of $4.00 per copy. We have also been informed 
by the publisher that a Spanish edition is in prepara- 
tion. 

Have you secured a copy for your school library? 
Have you told your colleagues about this splendid ad- 
dition to the literature of education? The information 
is too good to keep. Pass it on. 


DICTIONARY 
OF 
EDUCATION 


THE NATIONAL OFFICE now has on hand a stock of 
the new wall plaques. The emblem is the Coat of 
Arms of Phi Delta Kappa which is 
a lead base white metal casting in 
Tiffany bronze finish. The name 
plate is in polished bronze, size 
13/4, by 4 inches. The emblem is mounted on polished 
solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches. 

This is a beautiful wall piece suitable as a gift or as 
a recognition-of-service award. A great amount of 
care has gone into its preparation and we believe that 
members will like it. It may be purchased from the 
national office at $8.00, shipping charges included. If 
engraving is desired, it will be at extra cost and we 
advise that such engraving be done by your local en- 
graving firm. 


NEW WALL 
PLAQUES 


THE FRATERNITY JEWELRY line of pins and keys has 
been somewhat reduced since the beginning of the 
war. In spite of increased cost of pro- 
duction, Phi Delta Kappa has been 
able to maintain the prewar price 
schedule on the jewelry which has been available. 
Pins have not been available and at the present time 
the pins with pearls cannot be produced. It is hoped 
that in the near future we may be able to announce 
the full line of jewelry and as soon as that is possible 
an appropriate notice will be given to the chapters 
and in the magazine. For the present, the supply is 
limited to service keys and membership keys. Orders 
should be placed either with your chapter or the na- 
tional office. The coat-of-arms book ends ($8.00) 
and wall plaques ($8.00) are available from the na- 
tional office, shipping charges prepaid. 


JEWELRY 
















































































